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“OUR BOAT, THE WAYFARER, WAS A 45-FOOTER OF STOCK MODEL, DRAWING 3 FEET 6 INCHES, WHICH WOULD ALLOW US TO GET INTO THE OUT-OF-THE-WAY 


CREEKS AND COVES” 


A Fishing and Shooting Cruise to the Chesapeake 


Of a November Cruise After Ducks and Sea Bass, and What Befell on the Way. How the Last Cruise of the Season Turned 


¢ | 4 I, there, rouse out, you sleepers! 


It’s four bells and time to get 
the hook if we’re to save this 
tide to New Brunswick.” 

It was the skipper that spoke, of course. 
He was always the one to recall the un- 
pleasantnesses of life, and this morning, in 
particular, the blankets were especially hard 
to leave. A string of groans and protesta- 
tions followed from the berths of the after 
stateroom and the sound of awakening 
stretches. Finally McLeod rolled out and 
reached for his trousers. 

“LT always did hate the ‘gravy eye’ watch,” 
he said, “when your lids are glued together 
and the cold before the dawn gets into your 
very marrow. What’s the matter with the 
‘Doctor’ and the coffee ?”,—for “Mack” had 
been to sea and was insistent on deep-water 
routine being adhered to. Sticking his head 
out of the companionway, he let his sleepy 
glance sweep around the horizon, sailor- 
wise, taking in the prospects for the day. 
A solid mass of gray clouds overhead shut 
out the sky, a raw east wind was sweeping 
in over Norton’s Point, and to the eastward 
the horizon was lighting up with the ap- 
proaching day. 

“B-r-r-r-r! It’s colder’n Hades,” he 
said, shivering as he came below. “ ‘We're 
southward bound; Oh, Lord, let us go’ and 


Out to be the Very Best of Them All 
BY L. H. RUSHMORE 


get to a warmer climate as quickly as our 
30 H, P.-’ll let us.” 

Valentine, the third member of the crew, 
had piled on sweaters with a slicker over 
the top until he looked like an Eskimo on 
a polar bear hunt, and the three of us 
scrambled on deck and started to get our 
hook from the mud of Gravesend Bay. We 
had come down from the Sound the after- 
noon before and anchored off the Atlantic 
Yacht Club to be prepared for an early 
start next morning on our way to Chesa- 
peake Bay for the last cruise of the season. 
It was October 31, and we confidently 
expected that there would be fewer ducks 
in the Bay after our return than before, 
for we had an arsenal below that would 
have made the German General Staff sick 
with envy. 

Our boat, the Wayfarer, was a 45-footer 
of stock model with 10-feet beam and draw- 
ing 3 feet 6 inches of water, which would al- 
low us to get into the out-of-the-way creeks 
and coves of the Bay and close up to the 
flats where the ducks feed. Besides the 
crew just mentioned we carried a general 
roustabout who was supposed to keep the 
engine running, see that the gasolene tanks 
were kept filled, do the cooking, act as 
chambermaid and who gloried in the title 
of “engineer.” He was usually addressed 
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as “Chief” by the deck crew afore de- 
scribed. 

The 4-cylinder Ralaco was turning over 
and getting warmed up by the time we had 
the anchor ‘on deck and the shank painter 
made fast and, throwing in the clutch, we 
swung around and headed W.S.W. for 
South Amboy and the entrance to the Rari- 
tan River. There was a heavy, following 
sea rolling into Staten Island Sound, which 
became high and steep as we cut over the 
shoals off the Staten Island shore, but, out- 
side of the fact that they made the man at 
the wheel peel off his mackinaw as the 
sweat started, they did no damage, and we 
ran the 16% nautical miles to the railroad 
drawbridge in ‘just under two hours. There 
are two drawbridges to pass here, but they 
opened at the first blast of the whistle and 
we weren’t delayed five minutes. 

The Raritan River is 10% nautical miles 
from the entrance to New Brunswick, 
where the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
commences; and while it winds through 
low, marshy banks for a good part of the 
distance, the channel is easy to follow and 
has 10 feet of water at low tide. In taking 
the bends one should swing wide around 
the points as the ebb current keeps the 
channel washed out close to the opposite 
bank. 
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SCHOONER CAPTAINS ON CHESAPEAKE BAY COULDN’T GET ALONG WITHOUT 
POWER IN THEIR YAWL BOATS TO PUSH THEM ALONG WHEN 


THE WIND FAILS 


Still carrying a strong flood tide with us, 
which we knew would soon float us off if 
we did hang up anywhere, we let her 
go wide open and in a little over an hour 
were tied up in the entrance lock of the 
canal, on the port hand going up stream. 
The skipper went ashore to the canal office 
plunked down his six dollars toll and came 
back with a long face. “First delay,” he 
said. “The draw over the canal a mile 


above is broken and we can’t get through 

on account of our mast until it is fixed.” 
“How long will it take to repair?” 
“Don’t ask me; the toll taker was as un- 

communicative as a sphinx. 


Let’s get up 
to the seat of trouble, however, and give 
the superintendent of the job the benefit 
of our advice.” 

We tied up to the bank at the busted 
draw and for two hours watched the men 
at work on the mechanism. At the end of 
that time word was passed to us that we 
could go, and as the bridge swung open we 
cast off and threw in the clutch at just 11 
A. M. 

For awhile the canal skirts the bank of 
the Raritan River, but well above it’s level, 
and then swings off to the Southwest 
through a beautiful country, which at this 
time of the year, with the foliage brown. 
yellow, and deep red, was particularly at- 
tractive. After being used to navigating 
the open waters of the Sound and the New 
England Coast, there was something both 
novel and fascinating in this sailing through 
the heart of the country, locking up or 
down to a different level every now and 
then, passing the time of day with a group 
of farmers or “landlubbers” at each lock. 
The speed limit in the canal is 4% miles, 
and you are held pretty closely to this; but 
we kept up to the limit and tied up at 6.30 
P. M. that night at Trenton alongside of 
the power cruiser Maris of Duluth, Minn., 
on her way to Florida. Maris was cer- 
tainly some bird of passage. 

We had covered some 65 nautical miles 
in 12 hours and would have been through 
the canal and out into the Delaware River 
by night if the broken draw had not de- 


layed us. The canal itself is 38 nautical 
or 44 statute miles in length, with a depth 
of 7 feet; and though there are thirteen 
locks, there are several long levels where 
good time can be made, one 14 miles and 
one 10 miles in length. 

It wasn’t so hard to turn the crew out 
the next morning, as we had tied up along- 
side the Penna. R.R freight yard and a 
ubiquitous switch engine had kept Mor- 
pheus on the hop all night long. “It’s got 
the siren of Execution Light beaten to a 
frazzle,” complained “Val” as he turned 
out at 5.30 A. M. and went forward to rouse 
out the Chief, the only one who didn’t seem 
to mind the racket outside, and to start the 
galley fire. We stowed breakfast away be- 
fore starting, as there was a whole nest of 
locks just ahead of us; but we were under 
way by 6.30 and out of the last lock at 
Bordentown at g A. M., with 60 miles 
of the Delaware River ahead of us to 
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“AFTER BEING USED TO NAVIGATING OPEN WATERS 
THERE IS SOMETHING BOTH NOVEL AND FASCIN- 
ATING IN THIS SAILING THROUGH THE HEART 
OF THE COUNTRY” 
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“IN THE NARROWEST PART OF THE CANAL WE RAN FULL TILT ONTO A TOW- 
BOAT WITH A BARGE AND TWO SCHOONERS 


TOWING ASTERN 


the Chesapeake Canal at Delaware City. 

It was blowing hard sou’west as we swung 
out into the river, feeling our way care- 
fully into the channel. The upper river 
was narrow, with beautifully wooded banks, 
while every now and then a pretty village 
slipped past, and we didn’t begin to feel the J 
full force of the wind until we got down be- 
low Riverton. It was blowing right up stream 
dead in our teeth, and a big sea (for the 
space) sent the spray flying all over us as 
we forced Wayfarer into it as hard as the 
engine would drive her. Off Bridesburg 
the awning, which unnoticed had started 
to go at the forward end, split the whole 
length, and with a noise like a machine gun 
soon whipped itself to pieces and blew clean 
out of the bolt ropes. 

“It’s like losing a topsail off the Horn, 
and we ‘ditch crawling’ at that,” said Mack 
—and he laughed as the ridiculousness of 
the situation struck him. “Let’s save what’s 
left of it, though;” and, springing to the 
rail, he began fisting the tattered remnants 
and cutting them clear of the stanchions. 

Past Philadelphia and Chester we went 
without stopping, and between the latter 
place and Wilmington, where the river 
widens out, we got a dusting for fair. Saiil- 
ing coasters and tows going down river were 
anchored in under shore wherever they 
could find shelter; but as we were anxious 
to get on, and there was no good hole for 
us to get into, we kept bucking it, making 
a good nine miles an hour with a fair tide 
under us in spite of the 40-mile gale in our 
face. Late in the afternoon we made out 
Pea Patch Island ahead of us, and a little 
later, through the glasses, picked up the 
houses of Delaware City, and the dock off 
the entrance of the canal. Keeping well over 
under the shore for a lee (the river is some | 
2% miles wide here), we rounded into the 
basin and slid into lock No. 1 at just 
5 o'clock, eight hours from Bordentown. 

Delaware City did not entice us, and 
paying our toll of $3.00, we decided, though 
it was getting dark, to push on through 
the canal, which is only 13% miles long 
and has only three locks, so as to get out 








bn the Chesapeake the following morn- 
ng. There is a speed limit here also of 





ity, 4 miles, but we were cold and hungry and 
ung f™plecided to take liberties with it. We nearly 
ire- ame to grief by doing so; for, as we 


ver Marounded a sharp bend in the narrowest part 
iks, MPi the canal, we ran full tilt on to a tow 
age M@poat with a barge and two schooners astern 
the M™pf her, blocking the entire canal. There 
be- was no time to turn or to slow down; our 
am [pniy hope lay in being able to squeeze 
the Mahrough between the tow and one bank. 
as 0, pointing Wayfarer’s nose at the nar- 
the ow space showing alongside the barge, we 
urg Maget her go. It was a close call, and if the 
ted arge had swung we would have been 
ole rushed ; but her helmsman held her steady, 
oun fend we scraped through without losing any 
ean Mapaint. The schooners, being narrower, 
vere easier to pass. 

Two and a quarter hours brought us to 
hesapeake City, where we tied up at a 
ne little basin before going through the 
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at’s Magast lock, while the sou’wester covered our 
the Maglecks with yellow leaves from the over- 
nts anging trees. Then we went below and 


‘had one” to warm us up. Distance 80 


ent liles, time 13 hours; only two days run- 
ter ing between New York and the head of 
ver hesapeake Bay! 


As we were being lowered down through 
ere he last lock to the level of Back Creek 
hey featly the next morning, we were hailed by 
ous Mae ~4Seedy-looking individual, who appeared 
for Maes if he might have the hookworm disease. 
ing “Say, Cap,” he said, “I reckon y’ll want 
ide Wage pilot down Back Creek. I’ll take ye down 
our MO «Turkey Point for ten dollars.” The 


ail- 


out nside Route Pilot issued by the Govern- 
ttle lent says it is wise to take a pilot through 
the his stream—but, then, it played safe by 
of me vising a pilot through all difficult places. 
ver “No, we'll try it alone, I guess,” we 
me Maenswered. But the native was persistent. 


the Ma Pack Creek is awful mean. You'll get 
ust ge" trouble sure. No buoys and the channel 
wn. Maptly 100 feet wide. If you only want me 
ind 0 go to Town Point, I'll do it for seven 


igh lollars. It’s a seven-mile walk back for 


igh le from there. A dollar a mile is cheap 
ng feenough.” 
out We were still satisfied to trust to our 


bwn navigation, and with the Government 


A SINK BOAT WITH DECOYS ON THE SUSQUEHANNA FLATS 


“WE GOT GOOD 


sailing directions in hand we shoved off, 
leaving the “pilot” sitting on the string 
piece predicting all kinds of trouble for us. 

He was nearly right, too, for the creek 
twists and turns and we had trouble locat- 
ing and identifying the shore points men- 
tioned in the book. They all looked alike 
to us. We dragged mud many times, but 
sheered off each time and found deeper 
water. We kept the lead going on each 
side, but when we got to one side of the 
channel the water shoaled so rapidly be- 
tween casts that the lead was not of much 
use. Back Creek is only about four miles 
long, however, and when we got into Elk 
River our troubles were over. 

It was still blowing, as we could tell by 
the clouds sailing overhead above the tree 
tops; but we didn’t know how hard it was 
“piping” until we stuck our nose around 
Turkey Point and got the full force of the 
sou’wester, where it had a sweep of 30 
miles of bay. Wayfarer was throwing the 
spray over her in sheets as she flattened 
out the seas when she dived into them. 

“Whew! Does it always blow like this 
around here?” asked “Val”, ducking be- 
hind the dinghy lashed bottom up on the 
cabin house. 

“That reminds me of the fool question 





THE “CHIEF” WORKING THE LEAD LINE 
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SHOOTING FROM A BLIND IN EASTERN BAY” 






asked by an old lady passenger on an At- 
lantic liner,” answered “Mack.” “The ship 
was crossing the Grand Banks, and of 
course it had been thicker than pea soup 
for two days, with the siren going continu- 
ously. Seeing the Captain passing, the old 
lady said, ‘Oh, Captain, is it always foggy 
here?’ To which the anxious and over- 
wrought Master replied, ‘How the h—! do 
I know; I don’t live here!’ ” 

As we were going to have a try at the 
ducks on the Susquehanna Flats before go- 
ing further South, we turned nor’west when 
we cleared Turkey Point and headed up 
for Havre de Grace. When we made the 
lee of Sandy Point, we ran into smoother 
water. With the “Chief” working the lead 
and getting tangled up in the markings until 
the skipper drove him below to his engine 
and put the deep-water sailor on the line, 
we followed the narrow channel in the 
broad, shallow bay and let go our hook in 
three fathoms about 11 A. M. off the town. 

When the ducks are flying, the flats at 
the mouth of the Susquehanna River and 
inside of Elk Neck are a favorite feeding 
ground, on account of the wild celery that 
grows there, and some of the best shooting 
on the Bay is found here. The law was 
off the first. of November, so we went 
ashore and made arrangements with a bay- 
man who was to provide decoys and two 
sink boxes and show us where the ducks: 
were. 

At sunset that night the sou’wester blew 
itself out and the wind struck in nor’west, 
while the thermometer began to tumble. 
Our bayman, whom we brought aboard to: 
sleep, had us up and breakfast inside us be- 
fore daylight and carted the deep-water 
sailor and “Val” off to the sinks, where, 
lying on their backs with feet and heads 
in the air, they waited and froze for dawn 
and the ducks to come. The skipper elected 
to stand by the Wayfarer and maybe take 
a pot shot from a duck boat later in the day. 
He was the wise one, as it turned out, for 
he got several fine chances where he lay 
hidden in the reeds behind a point and 
brought back a brace of mallards he had 
shot on the wing, while the two in the sinks 
only got a few coots. “Mack” declared 

(Continued on page 216) 
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T was just after daylight 
on a cold, raw 
morning in March 
that I pitched my 
dunnage bag, mat- 
tress and a pair of 
rubber boots onto 
the deck of a little 
schooner that lay 

= == alongside Pier 11, 

——=——"~~ East River, with 

hatches’ caulked, 

tarpaulins bat- 

tened down, all ready to pull out into the 

stream, and swung myself aboard from the 

string piece, having just said good-bye to my 

father on the dock. A few pierhead loafers 

eyed me curiously, as I suppose I did not 

look like a sailor in spite of my regulation 

outfit, blue flannel shirt and soft felt hat. 

Early as it was, the mate was on deck look- 
ing to the lines and cleaning up generally. 

“Glad to see you’re on time,” he said. 
“Take your dunnage below and stow it 
away before the crew gets here. Better 
pick out one of the after bunks,” he added 
kindly, pointing to the forecastle hatch, 
“You may find it a bit drier there. Then 
stand by, the tow boat’ll be here in half an 
hour.” 

I threw my boots and bag below, grabbed 
my mattress and stuffed it through the nar- 
row companion hatch, and followed it down 
a steep wooden ladder. The forecastle 
was dark and cold, there being no heat of 
any kind in it, but I made out four berths 
on each side. Picking out the lower after 
one on the port side, I threw in my mattress, 
pulled a pillow and a heavy army blanket 
out of my bag and spread the bed, put my 
bag and boots on top and, strapping a belt 
with a sailor’s sheath knife around my waist 
under my jacket, climbed up on deck again, 
feeling, no matter how I might look, that I 
was a real sailor at last; for I was 17 years 
old and this was the culmination of all my 
dreams of going to sea. I had signed on 
as an ordinary seaman of the schooner Hat- 
tie Weston for a voyage to the Island of 
Trinidad and return. 

The steward was carrying breakfast aft 
to the cabin as I reached the deck, though 
there was apparently no preparation to feed 
me, and giving me a broom and telling me 
to sweep up the quarter deck, the mate fol- 
lowed the steward below, telling me to call 
him when the crew arrived. 

Presently an open express wagon turned 
on to the dock with a shipping master on 
the front seat with the driver and four men 
sitting on canvas bags in the body. They 
drew up alongside the schooner. 

“Come, tumble out, now, and get that 
dunnage aboard,” said the shipping master. 
“Look out there, Gus, and brace up until I 
get this receipt signed’”—this to one of the 
men who seemed a little unsteady on his 
pins. 


My First Voyage 


BY “A, B.” 


I called the mate, who came up grumb- 
ling at being disturbed at breakfast. 

“Here you are! Three A. B.’s and one 
ordinary! All real sailors—and_ sober,” 
said the shipping master. “Answer to your 
names now, boys,” turning to the men and 
reading from the crew list: “Charley 
Anderson?” “Here!” “Gus Hansen?” 
“Here!” William Cox?” “Here!” “Peter 
Swenson?” “Here!” 

“All proper and in due form,” he said to 
the mate. Then turning to the men, “Well, 
good by, boys, good luck to you, and don’t 
forget Dan McLaughlin when you arrive 
back,” and he swung ashore and drove off 
with the expressman. 

The mate pointed to the forecastle hatch 
without a word and went below to finish 
his breakfast. 

At seven-thirty, the tow boat Starbuck 
came alongside as our captain came out of 
the after companionway, smoking a black 
cigar. 

“Single up the lines, Mr. Guptill,” he 
said to the mate, “while I go ashore for a 
paper.” 

It struck me as he said this that it would 
be the last news he would get of the out- 
side world for probably a month. The pilot 
was aboard when the captain returned, the 
tug was alongside and started immediately to 
work us out into the stream. In those days 
the South street piers were crowded with 
sailing vessels of all descriptions, with their 
bowsprits sticking well over the street and 
the Belt Line car tracks, almost to the 
second and third story windows of the 


stores opposite, and, as we lay well up to 


“THE HATTIE WESTON 
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the bulkhead line, we had to work out be. 
tween a ship loading for Calcutta and 4 
bark bound around the Horn for Valparaiso, 
To do this their lower yards had to be 
braced up sharp to let us through; and as 
they had no crews aboard, three of ys 
climbed to the deck of one of them to give 
her mate a hand in swinging them. 

We got clear at last, however, and swung J 
around in the swift ebb tide of the Eas 
River, while the little knot of men that al- 
ways gathers on the pier heads to see the 
outward bounders sail, made up of long. 
shoremen, dock loafers and passing clerks 
from the crowded city offices with the sea 
fever in their veins, waved us a silent good 
by. I was glad my father was not one of 
them. It was easier to part with him as | 
had, alone, and before we sailed. 

There was no time for low spirits or sen- 
timent, however, and, with two of the other 
sailors, I was forward hauling in the cold, 
wet bow line that had just been cast off § 
from the dock, severing our last hold upon § 
the land. Then we passed another line to the 
tug and she steamed on ahead, straightened 
us out, and headed down the bay towards 
the Narrows, just as the sun showed its 
face over the house tops of Brooklyn 
Heights and the cold, nor’west wind let us 
feel its real strength. 

As to my reason for being there as a 
foremast hand, I need only say that I was 
one of those unfortunate (or fortunates, de- 
pending on the way one looks at it) to whom 
the call of the sea was irresistible. From 
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WAS A FINE LITTLE SCHOONER THAT HAD BEEN 


IN THE WEST INDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE FOR SOME YEARS” 
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my earliest recollections I had felt it; my 
be- whole process of thought was along the line 
dq Mgof ships and the sea. The fly leaves of my 
1iso, school books were covered with drawings 
, be of ships, schooners, sloops and brigs—I 
couldn’t get a pencil in my hand that I 
wasn’t drawing some kind of a boat. I 
knew South street better than Central Park, 
and in most of my hours out of school I was 
hanging around the docks watching the ves- 
sels load for all parts of the world, making 
he acquaintance of their mates or ship- 
keepers, and playing aboard, so that I knew 
ships and their rigging as well as if I had 
been to sea. Often I had been down to 
sandy Hook Lightship on some outward- 
bound, deep-water ship, coming back with 
he pilot or on the tow boat, and each time 
1 did it I knew that some day I would be 
ailing out into the unknown beyond the 
sen. MOrizon on one of them, instead of watch- 
ther eng her, from the pilot boat, disappear in 
old. Mgthe sea haze to the eastward. 
off Mm How to get a chance to ship and to ob- 
pon & ain the consent of my parents were the 
‘the @avital questions, for most of the American 
phips were under-manned, and didn’t carry 
‘boys” any more, and I was still at school. 
‘inally, one cold February day I was hang- 
ng around South street, as usual, when I 
hanced upon a fine looking, little, clipper- 
built schooner loading for Trinidad, and 
ead the name Hattie Weston, of Plymouth, 
fass.,on her stern. As I had spent several 
ears at Plymouth, I went aboard, fell into 
onversation with the mate, and learned 
hat she was commanded by Captain Josiah 
lorton. I knew his family at Plymouth, 
nd that was enough for me. I was sure I 
ould get consent from home to go on a 
oyage if the Captain would take me. 
hough I’d had no previous sea experience, 
had sailed sloops and catboats in Cape 
od waters, and whether I convinced him 
hat I could earn my salt forward, or 
yhether he did it for friendship’s sake, I 
o not know, but he finally agreed to ship 
e. 
This was in 1888, the year of the great 
lizzard. We were due to sail Saturday, 
larch-11th, and I was down aboard that 
ay, but by some good luck the last of our 
argo was delayed and we could not get 
way until the following Monday. The 
ext night, Sunday, the blizzard arrived and 
was a week before New York dug itself 
ut. Everyone knows the damage that great 
ale did to shipping on the coast, and I 
‘ read to think of what might have happened 
the Hattie Weston if we had been run- 
— eng off before it that night and the next 
=. vO days. 
' It was March 22d when we finally got 
— aa r “4: 
vay. The Weston was a fine little 
hooner of about 110 tons register, and 
1e had been in the West Indies and South 
merican trade for some years, usually 
king general cargo out and coming home 
psf ith a load of cocoanuts, gathered from the 
lantations along the shores of the Orinoco 
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“WE PASSED THE BRIG STARLIGHT HOVE-TO TAKING 
A PILOT FROM ONE OF THE BOATS CRUISING TO 
THE SOUTHWARD.” 


delta. On this voyage she had a cargo con- 
signed to her master and was bound for 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and a market, the 
Captain aiming to sell his cargo wherever 
he saw fit and could get the highest prices. 
I believe that this was one of the last 
voyages out of New York with cargo con- 
signed to Master’s Account, as in the old 
trading days when the captain was owner, 
merchant and ship-master combined. 

Our little ship was about 110 feet long 
over all, had a low poop deck aft extending 
to forward of the mainmast, a forward 
deck house in which was the galley, while 
the forecastle was below forward, way up 
in the eyes of her. We carried a crew of 
eight men all told: captain, mate, steward 
and five men forward, I being one of them, 
having signed on as an “ordinary.” We 
expected to be gone from three to four 
months. . 





“THE STATION PILOT BOAT ROUNDED TO IN OUR 
LEE AND DROPPED HER YAWL BOAT” 


As the tow boat got us well out into the 
bay, the nor’wester increased, and, as it 
was a fair wind, we started making sail as 
we passed Bedloes Island and the Statue 
of Liberty, first getting foresail and fore 
staysail on her and then jib and whole main- 
sail. With this sail on her we were soon 
going as fast as the tug and the Captain 
signaled her to cast off the hawser, which 
she did, and came alongside for her pay. 

3y the time we had the tow rope hauled 
aboard and the sails set my hands were in 
rather bad shape, being soft from a winter 
indoors at school, and it was extremely 
painful to have to do any more hauling. 
There was still plenty of work to do, how- 
ever. First it was cat the anchor; and with 
a fish tackle rigged from the foremast 
hounds and the fall carried to the windlass, 
four of us manned the brakes. One of the 
men in a fairly good, though high-pitched 
voice, started the familiar chanty: 


“O, Santy Anna gained the day, 
Hoo-ray, San-ty An-na; 

He’d gained the day at Monterey, 
All on the plains of Mexico. 

““Mex-i-co, where de yallow gals grow, 
Hoo-ray for San-ty Anna; 

O, Mex-i-co, where de yallow gals grow, 
Go down de Bay of Mex-i-co.” 


and we soon had the anchor at the cathead 
and then in over the rail. Knocking the 


_ pin out of the shackle of the chain cable, 


the latter was hauled in through the hawse 
pipe and stowed away in the chain boxes 
on deck and shank painters were passed 
around the anchor. 

We carried a small deck load of boards, 
piled as high as the top of the bulwarks and 
extending from the mainmast forward to 
the galley; so we rigged life lines between 
the main and fore rigging on both sides and 
passed extra lashings over the deck load 
through ring bolts in the deck. 

The men came aboard fairly sober, ex- 
cept one, Gus, and several times during the 
morning we missed him so that the mate 
had to go to the forecastle and hunt him up. 
As he hauled him up the second time he 
hustled him aft in no gentle manner, shoved 
him up against the fife rail where we were 
on the main throat halyards, and admon- 
ished him to “look alive or he’d ‘get his.’ ” 
Then going below again he presently came 
up from the forecastle with a half-filled bot- 
tle in his hand and sent it spinning over the 
rail. 

“Damn shame to drug ’em on that stuff,” 
he muttered. “If he gets any more of it, 
it’ll take a couple of days to work it out of 
him.” 

With this in mind, Mr. Guptill kept Gus 
on the jump, chasing him from one job to 
another until he got sullen, though it kept 
the poison from taking effect. 

I had had nothing but a cup of coffee on 
leaving home before daylight and no break- 
fast aboard. So I was glad to see prepara- 
tions for dinner as we sailed ddwn the main 
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ship channel, and could have eaten anything 
when the steward stuck his head out of the 
galley door and told the mate our dinner 
was ready. One of the men carried a tin 
mess kid and a pot of coffee from the galley 
to the forecastle, and the mate told us to 
go below and eat just as we were rounding 
the sou’west spit buoy. There was a hinged 
shelf or table against a bulkhead in the fore- 
castle, from which we were to eat, but no 
table utensils. I knew enough of sea cus- 
toms, however, to bring along an enameled 
plate, cup and saucer, with a knife, fork 
and spoon, and “duffed in” to that first 
meal with a will. It was a stew the “Doc- 
tor” had served, made from fresh meat 
and potatoes, with a chunk of soft bread 
for each man, and black coffee with no 
milk, but sweetened with brown sugar. In 
ten minutes we had the mess kid cleaned 
out. 

It was while we were eating our first meal 
that I had a chance to look over the men 
with whom I was to be shipmates for the 
next few months. We were a small crew, 
but this was at a time when sailors were 
more plentiful than they are in this day of 
steam and “bloody iron pots” plowing the 
seas in regular steamer “lanes,” and all of 
the men were real seamen, except myself. 
Charley Anderson and Gus Hansen were 
Scandinavians, the former a tall, rangy 
man with fair hair, who had just arrived 
four days before on a Cape Horner from 
San Francisco, had been relieved of his 
four months’ pay ashore, and was being 
shipped off again a soberer and (for the 
time being) wiser man. It was his first 
voyage on a smail vessel. Gus, the inebri- 
ate, was a thick-set, bull-necked sailor, with 
a poor command of English, but an arm 
like a blacksmith’s, who had deserted from 
a Norwegian bark in New York a short 
time back, and had made only one coasting 
voyage in an American vessel, while Peter 
Swenson, the ordinary, was a Dane, slow 
of speech, uncommunicative, who would 
not say where he had sailed and who didn’t 
know, until we told him, the name of the 
vessel he was now on, or where she was 
bound. The fourth man was at the wheel 
until Charley went aft to relieve him after 
he had swallowed his dinner. This was 
William Cox, a curly headed, West Indian 
mulatto, with a musical voice, a smiling 
face, and a figure that would have made 
Apollo envious. He had made a voyage on 
the Weston before and knew her well. 

“She’s a smart little vessel,” he said. 
“Easy to handle and a gran’ sea boat when 
she’s in good trim—as she is now—only 
she throws water when on de win’, and this 
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THE SCHOONER YACHT CORONET, WHICH, WHEN 


WE WERE OUTWARD BOUND, PASSED US ON A 


VOYAGE AROUND THE HORN TO ’FRISCO 


But she’s an 
What 


foc’s'le’s a damn wet place. 
easy ship and the grub’s good.” 
more could sailormen ask? 

We were not allowed to linger over our 
meal, however, and the man at the wheel 
had hardly been relieved before there came 
a pounding on the companion slide and a 
“tumble up there, lively, boys, and get the 
mainsail stowed,” in the mate’s voice. 

On reaching the deck a glance to wind- 
ward showed the need of haste. A heavy 
bank of clouds had spread from the western 
horizon to almost overhead, with jagged 
wisps streaming from its upper edge, denot- 
ing wind. We hauled the main boom aft; 
slacked off the throat and peak jigs and 
lowered away, but before we had the big 
sail stowed the squall was upon us, accom- 
panied by a blinding, driving snow flurry. 
We frapped the mainsail any way we could 
to keep it from blowing away and were then 
chased forward to get the jib in as we drove 
off before it. 

We had cleared Gedney’s Channel before 
the snow stopped, and hove to under fore- 
sail and fore staysail to wait until we could 
find the station boat to discharge our pilot. 
Presently we made her out as the snow 
thinned, and, drawing away our staysail 
sheet, we ran down to her, hove to again, 
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while she rounded to in our lee and dropped 
her yawl boat, which pulled alongside as 
we lowered the boarding ladder over the 
side. Shaking hands with the Captain, the 
pilot climbed over the side, jumped into 
his yawl, and with a wave of the hand and 
a “good luck to you,” disappeared into’the 
still driving snow—and we were off for 
Trinidad at last. 

“Draw away y’r Stays’! sheet,” yelled the 
mate. “Loose that jib, and two of you get 
onto the jib halyards.” 

The first fury of the squall had passed, 
and after we had set the jib all hands were 
ordered to double reef the mainsail, as the 
wind was still nor’west, and the Captain 
was going to make the most of it to get al 
offing. It was my first attempt at sail hand- 
ling ; it was blowing hard, the heavy canvas§ 
was about as pliable as a pine board, and 
my hands were in bad shape, but I tailed 
on to the reef tackle until we had the cringle 
pulled out and a sailor climbed up on the 
foot ropes of the main boom to pass the 
earring. Then we went at the reef nettles. 
When the reef was tied down all hands 
tailed on to the throat and peak halyards, 
taking them one at a time, and the West 
Indian started up: 

(Continued on page 216) 
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ROUNDING THE BUOY IN AN INLAND LAKE REGATTA. 
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ON A REACH IT IS ALWAYS A SCRAMBLE AT THE FIRST STAKE, 
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KATHRYN III IN THE LEAD 


The Combined Inland and Northwestern Regattas 


Nine Days of Stirring Racing on Lake Winnebago 


HE yacht clubs of Minnesota won the 
majority of the championships in the 
combined racing “meet” of the 
Northwestern Regatta Association and the 
Inland Lake Yachting Association, which 
was held at Oshkosh, Wis., on Lake Winne- 
bago, from August 12 to 20, with nine full 
days given up to sailing. 

An Oshkosh boat, Kathryn III, having 
gone to White Bear last year to win the 
Inland championship, a White Bear boat, 
Tornado, came to Oshkosh this year and 
took the 1915 honors. Another Oshkosh 


s boat, Athearn, having run away with the 


Northwestern championship in the regatta 
at Madison in the summer of 1914, the 
White Bear boat Corsair had to come down 
this year to win the Northwestern honors 
at Oshkosh and she accomplished this feat 
without finishing first in a single race. The 
Northwestern Association, it may be ex- 
plained, scores its races on the percentage 
system, while the Inland Association uses 
the horse race system of counting firsts, 
seconds, thirds, and soon down. In Class B, 
a Minnetonka boat, Typhoon, won the In- 


f 
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land championship, and a White Bear boat, 
Adelaide, took the Northwestern champion- 
ship. These boats were hard pressed 
throughout the regattas by some of the Pine 
Lake Class B boats. 

Wind Flower, a Class C from Minne- 
tonka, won the Inland and Northwestern 
championships from a_ good-sized fleet. 
Moth, of Lake Geneva, won second honors 
in the Northwestern finals, and Kiowa, of 
Minnetonka, second in the Inland. 

Twelve splendid 38-footers started in 
every Class A race, notwithstanding that 
on one day a storm wrecked four of the 
sloops. Seven Class B’s and eight Class C’s 
started in every race in the mornings. Ten 
C’s were entered. 

The Class A fleet was no doubt the fastest 
and most closely matched, boat for boat, 
that has ever sailed an Inland or Northwest- 
ern regatta. Four of the flat-bellied racers 
were former I. L. Y. A. champions These 
were Marion Jean of Minnetonka, cham- 
pion in Ig10, and one of the most dangerous 
yachts in this year’s fleet; No-No of Osh- 
kosh, which as Kathryn II was champion 


AFTER THE SQUALL IN THE GILBERT CUP RACE. RIGHTING THE WATER WITCH, WHILE LA BELLE TI IS SEEN BOTTOM UP ASTERN 
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in 1912 and made a great bid for the North- 
western honors this year; Senta of Lake 
Geneva, champion in 1913 and winner of 
third place in the Inland and second place 
in the Northwestern this year, and Kathryn 
III, winner last year, and runner-up in the 
Inland this year. These four champions set 
a stiff pace for the other eight boats to fol- 
law and it proves the quality of the fleet 
that, while 1915 boats won both the asso- 
ciation championships, in each case an older 
boat -was a dangerous second. 

Skipper Ordway of Tornado startled the 
yachtsmen on Lake Winnebago with a suc- 
cessful mast-tilting apparatus. Inasmuch as 
the scow-shaped racers are designed to go 
fastest when sailing on their lee bilge, the 
White Bear skipper figured that it would 
give his yacht a decided advantage in in- 
creased workable sail area if he could carry 
his mast at an angle to the deck of his boat; 
that is, if he could present a vertical or al- 
most vertical sail expanse while his hull was 
heeled over. The apparatus worked, but it 
was only possible to tip the mast to port or 
starboard while the boat was coming about, 
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in that brief moment when the pressure of 
wind on sails was reduced to zero. Before 
the races Ordway’s device made a deep im- 
' pression, but after the regatta opened he 
did not use it—perhaps because it was too 
risky for a championship fight. 

The finish of the Felker Cup race in the 
blackness of night, and the race through a 
nasty storm for the Gilbert Cup will stand 
out as the features of the nine racing days. 
The Felker Cup has no time limit, to be- 
gin with, and the race, coming after two 
postponements for lack of wind, found 
skippers and officials willing to wait for a 
finish regardless of time, and to count the 
result in the official Northwestern percen- 
tage table. 

The race started at 2.30 o'clock, but until 
sundown, at 7.04, the air was so quiet that 
the boats merely drifted twice around the 
triangle, or eight miles all told. Then, 
long after dark,.a steady breeze set in from 
the south and the fleet went into action. 
Such a finish as was seen that night off the 
Oshkosh Yacht Club harbor will probably 
never be repeated, for the sloops loomed 
out.of the absolute darkness like flying 
ghosts into the glare of the steamers’ search- 
lights. Aderyn II of Neenah and La Belle 
of Oconomowoc led the fleet as they showed 
up between the home buoy, capped with its 
red lantern and the judges’ boat, Arnim, 
with all its lights turned on. La Belle had 
the windward berth and passed Aderyn at 
the close of the weird race, winning by eight 
seconds. After that there were three other 
groups of yachts each finishing as closely 
as that. The tenth boat and the last of the 
twelve to finish crossed the line and received 
her one-gun salute from the officials at 
9.55.07 P.M. La Belle’s winning time was 
9.32.54 

The last time around the course the skip- 
pers sailed for the northeast buoy by the 
aid of the searchlight on the relief ship 
Nellie B, which was anchored near the 
mark. The guest steamer Arden L had her 
searchlight trained on the southeast buoy. 
The yachts themselves were completely 
dark, for none of them carried any lights 
whatever. The captain of the Arden L 
announced each of the yachts as it rounded 
his buoy with one whistle. The blind 
progress of this unusual race was followed 
with great interest by a large crowd which 
had gathered on shore and at the yacht club 
when it became known that the Felker Cup 
race was being finished in the dark. Each 
skipper and his crew—cold and _half- 
famished—were given an ovation when 
finally they swung into the harbor. 

Twelve Class A’s, every inch of their 
white canvas spread against the black of 
the oncoming storm, had just rounded the 
first buoy in the Gilbert Cup race when a 
northwester hit them, butt end first. Sev- 
eral of the skippers sensibly dropped their 
sails immediately. Water Witch of Madi- 
son, La Belle II of Oconomowoc, Gretchen 
III of Neenah, and No-No of Oshkosh 
were capsized and the crews of La Belle 








TYPHOON, CLASS “B” CHAMPION 
TORNADO RIGGING A STORM TRISAIL DURING SQUALL 
A FLEET OF INLAND LAKE “scows” 


COM MODORE 0. L. SCHMIDT AND SECRETARY HARMON 
WITH THE HISTORIC FELKER CUP 
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and No-No had hard work to disentangle 
their skippers, Pelouze and Bray, from the 
rigging. The three last named of these 
four capsized yachts lost their masts. } 

Four other yachts, Minnewoc III of 
Oconomowoc, Skipper Graham _ Bullen; 
Aderyn II of Neenah, Skipper W. L. Davis: 
Kathryn III of Oshkosh, Skipper John 

suckstaff, and Tornado of White Bear, 
Skipper Jack Ordway, never really lost 
headway. Minnewoc escaped the worst of § 
the blow by running toward the weather or 
sheltered shore. She picked up the north- 
east buoy first, minutes ahead of every other 
yacht save Aderyn, whose veteran skipper 
kept her “footing” without shortening his 
sail at all. Kathryn double-reefed her 
mainsail and Toronto rigged up a storm tri- 
sail. 

Senta of Lake Geneva—the fleet flagship 
—Commodore .O. L. Schmidt at the helm; 
Athearn II of Oshkosh, Skipper Fred 
Luhm; Corsair of White Bear, Skipper Mil- 
ton Griggs, and Marion Jean of Minne 
tonka, Skipper Earle Savage, dropped their 
sails during the height of the storm and 
took up the chase after the weather had 
moderated a bit. For the next two hours 
the sailors of these eight boats earned iron 
crosses by the way they stuck to it. The 
wind soon whipped up great white-capped 
seas, the rain soaked the men to the marrow, 
but the boats that were right side up fought 
like pirate ships. Minnewoc led until her 
jib was blown to ribbons, when Aderyn 
dashed into the lead and the Oconomowoc 
boat pounded along in second place, with 
Kathryn dangerously close behind. The 
time limit of three hours expired, however, 
while the boats were on the last leg of the 
12-mile course, Aderyn being within four 
minutes of the finish and, much to the regret 
of everyone, it was necessary to call the race 
off. 

As a result of the four postponements in 
Class A, two special races were held for the 
Commodore Valentine and Schmidt (N. R. 
A.) cups, both of which were brilliantly 
won by Kathryn in a whole sail wind. In 
the last race of the Inland, in which Tor- 
nado—winner also of the Commodore 
Schmidt (I. L. Y. A.) cup—won the Com- 
modore Valentine (I. L. Y. A.) cup, the two 
postponed Inland cups, the Athearn and 
Commodore Gilbert, went to the second and J 
third boats, Senta and Marion Jean, respec- 
tively. All told, more than fifty loving cups 
were awarded the winning boats in Classes 
A, B and C. 

Commodore O. L. Schmidt of Chicago 
and Lake Geneva, and Secretary-Treasurer 
D. D. Harmon of Oshkosh, deserve full § 
credit for the unlimited success of the big 
regatta. These two men were both unani- 
mously re-elected by the Inland Lake Yacht- 
ing Association at its annual meeting. They 
are also Commodore and Secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Northwestern Regatta Associ- 
ation. 

Before next summer the Northwestern 

(Continued on page 217) 











CERO, ONE OF THE MOST TALKED OF AND EFFICIENT BOATS OF THE YEAR ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 











THOUGH ONLY 40 FEET LONG, SHE HAS PRACTICALLY THE 


ACCOMMODATIONS OF A 50-FOOTER AND MAKES 0% MILES AN HOUR WITH A I6-H. P., 2-CYLINDER, 4-CYCLE MIANUS ENGINE. THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW HER 


MAIN SALOON, STATEROOM, GALLEY 


How to Tell a Right-Hand 
Wheel From a Left- 
Hand One 


HOSE who have had no previous ex- 

i perience in wheels (and even some 
of those who have had experience ) 

are not familiar with the way of telling a 
right-hand propeller wheel from a left-hand 
one. To tell whether a wheel is left- or 
right-handed, stand at the stern of the boat 
facing the bow. A right-hand wheel enters 
the water turning to the right, as do the 
hands of a clock, while the left-handed 
wheel enters the water turning to the left, 
each taking the water on the back or flat 
side of the blade. The crowning side of 


AND ENGINE ROOM, 


the blades should be next to the boat, while 
the flat side is aft. 

To tell whether an engine requires a 
right-hand or a left-hand wheel, stand in 
front of the engine facing the fly wheel and 
looking aft. If the top of the fly wheel turns 
from right to left, opposite to the hands of 
a clock, it requires a right-hand wheel. ‘If 
the fly wheel turns from left to right it re- 
quires a left-hand wheel. 


Locating Engine Leaks 


OOR compression and air leaks about 
a gas engine are frequently respon- 
sible for considerable trouble, and the 
latter are not always easy to locate. It 
frequently happens that difficult starting 
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and misfiring at low engine speeds are 
caused by improperly fitted gaskets between 
the intake manifold and cylinders or car- 
buretor flanges. A good method of testing 
for air leaks is to cover the suspected part 
with cylinder oil while the motor is running. 
If the oil is drawn in, it will indicate that 
there is a leak at this point. Leaks around 
spark plugs and exhaust connections may 
be discovered when the engine is cold. 
Make a good soap suds and place it on the 
suspected parts and turn over the motor 
slowly. If there are any leaks they will 
be indicated by the forming of bubbles. 
This method is also valuable in locating 
leaks in pipe lines or tanks charged with 
air under pressure. 
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THE QUI VIVE, BUILT BY J.,B. HERRESHOFF ABOUT 1863 FOR THOMAS CLAPHAM, AND 
SAID TO BE ONE OF THE FIRST YACHTS EVER TURNED OUT BY THE HERRESHOFF FIRM 
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A FIN-KEELER DESIGNED BY THOMAS CLAPHAM FOR AUSTRALIAN WATERS, WE 
SHE WON HER RACES AGAINST ENGLISH KEEL CUTTERS IN THE HEAVIEST WEATH 


Thomas Clapham—An Appreciation 


Something of the Designer Whose Radical Ideas “Made Good” and Have Had a Marked Effect on Future Practice 


HOMAS CLAPHAM has gone on 
i his last voyage. We shall see no 
more the clever designer, the sage 
philosopher, the genial gentleman whose in- 
fluence on the form of yachts was stronger 
than most of us will ever realize. On July 
19, 1915, in his pretty home at the head 
of Glenwood Cove, near Roslyn, L. I., while 
seated with his beloved wife amid his books 
and his pictures and his models, his spirit 
passed peacefully on. It was all as he 
would have wished and a fitting welcome 
to his approaching seventy-sixth birthday. 
A man of good ancestry and liberal op- 
portunities, Thomas Clapham had early 
been drawn to sailing as the best of all 
sports and, while still a youth, became 
known as a skilled helmsman. At his 
majority, Mr. Clapham inherited a con- 
siderable landed estate in England from 
his father, an Englishman of large prop- 
erty, while from his mother, of the family 
of that Andrew Ellicott who was once 
Surveyor-General of the United States, 
he inherited a love for American ideals 
that led him to convert his English 
real estate into American “investments” 
always a risky course for impatient 
youth. As usual, this in a few years 
resulted in a decided impairment of young 
Clapham’s income—possibly one of For- 
tune’s harsh hints that he had work to 
do; for in those later years in which 
Thomas Clapham designed and built boats 
for money there were developed in prac- 
tice and tested in competition those novel 
and, as it then seemed, radical ideas which 
otherwise might have slumbered as merely 
half-formulated theories. 
In 1863, while still a man of large means, 
young Clapham saw and admired a sailing 
boat built by the late John B. Herreshoff 


BY WILLIAM J. STARR 


for his own use. This led to an order to 
Mr. Herreshoff to build a fast and able 
sloop to meet Mr. Clapham’s ambitions for 
a larger yacht than those he had been sail- 
ing, and the result was the celebrated Qui 
Vive, said to have been the first yacht 
turned out by the Herreshoff firm from the 
now famous Bristol yard. This sloop, 
manned by a congenial crew of youngsters, 
won many prizes during the succeeding ten 
years, with Thomas Clapham at the helm. 

After his youthful days in various types 
of boats, followed by his ten years of cruis- 
ing and racing the sloop Qui Vive, Mr. 
Clapham began experimenting with the 


THE NONPAREIL SHARPIE MODEL 
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sharpie type of hull, having noticed how 
fast and easy were the New Haven sharpies 
on certain points of sailing. Trying out 
different modifications of the sharpie, Mr. 
Clapham came to a realization that a boat 
which would present perfectly fair lines 
both in entering and leaving the water, and 
which at the same time should have very 
small displacement, could be made _ very 
fast under sail if the necessary stability to 
carry sail could be maintained. 

From these experiments there resulted. in 
the eighties those very interesting boats 
known as the “Roslyn Nonpareil Sharpies,’ 
for the most part rigged in a way at that 
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PEGGY, ONE OF THE FAMOUS “BOUNCER” TYPE THAT ORIGINATED WITH 
NOTE THE REVERSE SHEER AND THE ENDS 


THOMAS CLAPHAM. 


ne novel and known as the “Roslyn Yawl 

ig.’ The rig.consisted of a jib carrying 

short boom on the foot, a mainsail with 
| long gaff hoisting almost vertically against 
10W he mast and giving the effect of a sliding 
pies Minter, and a relatively large leg-o’-mut- 
Out Hn mizzen aft, set at the foot with a sprit 
Mr. @&stead of a boom. The rig was beauti- 
0at Milly simple and efficient, not a superfluous 
ines Mie anywhere, and was the outcome of 
and ars of experience in single-handed sail- 
/ety Me. One of these Roslyn Sharpies, about 
ery feet over all, which I owned, was the 
y tO MMsiest thing imaginable to handle, very 
ast with sheets started and not only sur- 
isingly able (she cruised up and down 
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the coast as far south as Delaware Bay), 
but was apparently uncapsizable, although 
carrying only 1,100 pounds of ballast in a 
shoe outside. In fact, the stability cf all 
the Clapham boats, including the later 
“Bouncer” model, was a constant surprise, 
though beam was never used to excess, the 
ratio in the sharpies being from 1:4 to 1:5. 
The shape of the hull was what kept them 
right side up. 

These sharpies were the first yachts built 
commercially at the Clapham shop (an old 
water-mill on the shore of the picturesque 
Clapham estate near Roslyn). Gradually 
the type grew in size, until some were 
turned out 65 to 75 feet long, fitted as 





CLAPHAM’S SHOP AT THE OLD GRIST MILL, GLEN COVE, WITH TWO OF HIS BOUNCER MODELS IN 
THE FOREGROUND 





CHIPPEWAY, A CLAPHAM BOAT, WHICH CAME OUT THE SAME YEAR AS THE 
GLORIANA AND WAS VERY SUCCESSFUL 


cruisers, undertaking voyages to Florida and 
coastwise and apparently making good 
weather of it, too; for in the gradual modi- 
fication of the old New Haven type of 
sharpie a considerable deadrise had been 
given to these “Nonpareil” boats, so that 
they not only had a better form to meet 
rough water, but also could carry a good bit 
of ballast, while their flaring sidés and lift- 
ing type of overhanging ends gave them 
much reserve buoyancy and stability in spite 
of their relatively narrow breadth. 

Several of these Roslyn sharpies were 
built for South American waters and gave 
great satisfaction, the English yachting 
papers of the day showing rather more in- 
terest in this novel type than did our own. 

In form of section these Clapham 
sharpies were the V-bottom hulls of to-day 
—nothing more, nothing less—starting with 
a sharp V entrance forward (originally used 
to prevent pounding), with a good amount 
of straight deadrise amidships, and flatten- 
ing somewhat aft»into a very clean run. 
The secret of their speed with small driv- 
ing power and their clean sailing was the 
perfectly fair segmental rockering of their 
bottoms from forward to aft, and perhaps 
fully as important, the perfect diagonal 
formed by the sweep of their sharp bilge 
when heeled under sail. 

At this period, C. P. Kunhardt, a very 
clever writer and draftsman, was yachting 
editor of Forest and Stream, then the lead- 
ing yachting paper in this country. Mr. 
Kunhardt was an ardent champion of the 
deep, narrow, heavy ballasted English cutter 
type, now extinct, but developed to its high- 
est form in the late eighties by the foster- 
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ing English “1730 Rule” 
1730 

of that period; so in support of his ideas 

and through the columns of his paper, he 

gleefully and constantly pointed out the re- 

markable racing record of the little Scotch 
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cutter Madge, which had been consistently 
beating the sloops about the Sound and fast 
bringing our yachtsmen into the cutter fleet. 

Mr. Clapham stood this glorification of 
displacement, per se, for awhile, and then 
he, too, flew into print, mainly through let- 
ters to Forest and Stream, claiming (as we 
now see with justice) that the English rac- 
ing cutter of that period was a purely 
artificial type resulting from the English 
rule placing a double tax on beam, with no 
limit to draft and slight limit on length, and 
distinctly encouraging large displacement 
and an artificial stability gained by much 
lead very low down; that its “speed” was 
entirely relative under that favoring rule 
and not actual; that Madge won against 
centerboard boats not because of her dis- 
placement, but in spite of it, because of her 
beautifully fair sailing lines when heeled to 
a breeze; that the normal type for Ameri- 
can waters should be of light displacement, 
so far as possible, sliding over the water in- 
stead of wedging through it, and‘ finally 
suggesting that a center-board boat could 
easily be designed to outsail the cutter type. 

The gauntlet was tossed and immediately 
Kunhardt sent the challenge. We maturer 
yachtsmen remember when this war of ink 
was headed by sketches from Kunhardt’s 
facile pen of “Pistols and Coffee for Two!” 

Now during the latter part of the period, 
when Thomas Clapham was building smart 
and handsome sharpie yachts, he was 
also experimenting on the pretty trout pond 
back of his shop with full-rigged models 
of an entirely novel and more radical type 
evolved solely from his own brain. To 
some of his friends he modestly showed 
these “freaks” and told his hopes. - How 
well do I remember these sailing models 
and the feeling almost of resentment they 
caused. To me, a conservative young fel- 
low, they were iconoclastic! 

And so it came to pass that during the 
months of this controversy in the maga- 
zines, these model yachts, which were raced 
keenly to bring out their respective virtues 
and faults, had become so extreme and, for 
that early day, outlandish, that some of 
them were of perfectly rectangular deck 
plan, say 36 to 40 inches in length by 10 
inches width, their bottoms being of various 


























SAIL PLAN OF THE FIRST BOUNCER, AS DESIGNED 
BY THOMAS CLAPHAM 


THE LATE THOMAS CLAPHAM 


forms, both with and without deadrise, but 
usually with an angular bilge and always 
with longitudinal lines that were easy, fair 
sweeps, segments of a circle slightly flat- 
tened toward the ends. 

These models, thus put through a process 
of elimination and careful selection, were 
the undoubted progenitors of that numerous 
racing fleet of “scows,” “skimmers,” “side- 
walks,” and even “fin keels,” merged by 
later refinements of the long diagonals and 
overhanging ends into the different experi- 
mental craft in various classes that sprang 
into life under the encouragement of the 
Length and Sail Area Rule—the “Seawan- 
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force. But of all these fast sliders the first 
and, after all, one of the best designed was 
the original Bouncer—Clapham’s answer to 
Kunhardt’s challenge. 

Bouncer appeared in the Sound racing 
early in 1890, and at once created a veritable 
sensation. She was a little thing, 13% feet 
on the water line, 24 feet over all, 7 feet in 
breadth and drawing 5 inches of water with 
center board up and carrying no ballast at 
all. She distanced the entire fleet in June, 
1890—deep hulls and shallow, sloop rig, 
cutter or cat, all were left far behind. 

That first public demonstration of the idea 
so long under experiment marked a sharp 
turning point in design. Every fast yacht 
since that time owes a debt to Thomas 
Clapham. 

Years ago the English designer of the 
revolutionary Jullanar dared to brave criti- 
cism and cut away the forefoot and other 
sacred, but superfluous, friction-making 
members of the under-water body; Thomas 
Clapham in his sailing models and in the 
little Bouncer went farther; not only did 
he cut down dead wood and displacement 





almost to their limit, but, more impor 
still, he proved and emphasized the 

of those long, easy diagonal sailing 

which all of us now value so highly. By 
Jullanar and Bouncer were the work 
men devoid of technical training ag ¢ 
signers—but genius is above schools, — 

Following Bouncer came the larger Gj 
peway, also immediately successful, $ 
and the famous Herreshoff Gloriana sq 
their maiden race the same day and ip 
same regatta; each won in her respeet 
class; each was an exponent of the jy 
of a long, fair bottom and side, each sig 
cess came from realizing that a sailing yag 
does not sail upright. 

Having experimented so much with wor 
ing models, it was natural that Thom 
Clapham should prefer the half-breag 
model to the drawing in building; but 
these models were faired by straig 
grained pine battens, so there might be 
concealed humps or hollows to stop f 
clean run of the water. At that time the 
was some criticism of this method of wo 
ing from a model as “unscientific,” as t 
use solely of drawings in building hadt 
come almost a fetich with many designet 
but in view of our recent practice of awa 
ing the final arbitrament of the testing t 
who shall say? 

Drawings of the sheer plan and oft 
sail plan, Mr. Clapham did use, for the 
termination of his centers of resistance 
of sail. How he used them was very! 
teresting; the hull model and the drawm 
were carefully considered ; then down cai 
the pencil point, “Here is the center of tl 
push of the hull, and here must be the centé 
of her sails; then in went the outlines 0 
the sails, without calculations, and whe 
the boat was launched the balance was ptt 
fect. There was something almost 
canny to see this same method followed 
confidently and successfully with differe 
forms and sizes of boats. 

Mr. Clapham used to say, “If a m 
can’t make a boat balance without hours 4 
‘calculations,’ he’d better quit.” There wa 
another precept of his, doubtless the secté 
of his fair hulls: “Work all your fore-ant 
aft sailing lines to the sweep of a wihil 
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HAUVER II, A NEW 55-FOOTER, DESIGNED BY THE NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH AND -ENGINE CO. 
THE STATEROOM, FINISHED IN PANELED MAHOGANY THE ENGINE ROOM, LOOKING AFT THROUGH GALLEY TO MAIN SALOON 


1e batten, and let the so-called ‘water- A Handsome 55- Footer New York City. This yacht, which is 
es’ take care of themselves.” named the Hauver II, is 55 feet long by 13 
Another remark of his impressed me MONG the new boats turned out this feet 6 inches beam, and is not only very 
ile some of the International Races were A year is a 55-footer designed and handsomely finished and fitted but has an 
ing on in the nineties: “The English built by the New York Yacht, unusual amount of room in her for a boat 
ils usually look to set better, but the Launch and Engine Company of Morris of her size. The lay-out gives the owner 
nerican-made sails give better speed—it Heights, N. Y., for Mr. A. G. Hauver, of a large double stateroom aft fitted with two 
the way the draught is cut.” 

“For a given sail area, the sharp-bilged 

at will be faster than the one with round 

ge, if both are equally well modeled ;” 

is was his firm belief, apparently justified 

our later experience, but nevertheless he 

signed many boats with the rounded bilge 

r those who preferred the looks of that 

e, for he was a man of liberal ideas. 

Looking back at it now, Thomas Clap- 

m’s mind seems almost prophetic. Some 

ars ago, before the day of the present 

ydroplane” racing launches, he showed 

> a model of a proposed launch he had 

n working out and said that he wished 

nebody was willing to build from it and 

‘e it adequate power, for he knew it 

buld be very fast. The model was that 

a hydroplane pure and simple, and re- 

Pmbering this it seems a shame that the 


mnch was never built. 
THE WHITE RAT, A NEW 22-FOOT, 22-MILE STERLING V-BOTTOM RUNABOUT WHICH HAS BEEN 


(Continued on page 217) VERY SUCCESSFUL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 





THE LAUNCHING OF THE NEW STEAM YACHT WHILEAWAY, DESIGNED BY COX & STEVENS FOR HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY, 
SHE IS 177 FEET IN LENGTH AND IS DRIVEN BY TWO GEARED TURBINES, WHICH WILL DRIVE HER 


YARD. 
HOUR. 


double berths and bureau, while there is 
ample closet room. Just forward of the 
stateroom is a large bathroom, and then 
comes the saloon fitted with two folding 
Pullman berths and plenty of locker space. 
Forward of the saloon is a large galley 
the full width of the boat, with an ice-box 
that is filled from the deck. The engine 
room and crew’s quarters are forward of 
amidships, under a house skylight that pro- 
vides ' good ventilation and light. 

The boat is driven by-a 4-cylinder, 6%- 
inch by 8%-inch, 40-50 horsepower, Twen- 
tieth Century motor. There is an unusual 


UTOPIA, A NEW BOAT OF THE YEAR, WHICH WAS EXHIBITED AT THE NEW YORK SHOW. 
POWERED WITH A 25-35-HORSEPOWER STERLING, SHE MAKES FROM II TO I2 MILES PER HOUR, 


AND BUILT AT CRAMPS’ SHIP- 


2I MILES PER 


SHE WAS DESCRIBED IN THE LAST NUMBER OF “YACHTING” 


amount of deck space, while the houses, 
deck fittings and interior finish are in the 
finest African mahogany. 


Marking the Lead Line 


OW that the season is over you must 
N start to remedy the defects in your 
equipment for next season. The 

lead and line are usually shamefully neg- 
lected on a small yacht; therefore, while 
you have time this winter, get busy and 
make-a good one for next season. The 
hand lead should weigh either seven or 
fourteen pounds, and the line may be ten 
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BUILT BY THE LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


or twenty fathoms long. The line shou 
be well stretched before marking, and th 
marking must be done while the line is wel 
The present system of “marks and deep; 
is antiquated, and a more convenient le 
line for the average small yacht or. moto 
boat navigator should have every fatho 
marked up to five and the feet marked 1 
to two fathoms, measuring from the Dotto 
of the lead. The marks should be of di 
ferent fabrics, such as leather, calico, sey 
and flannel, so they can be recognized easil 
especially at night, when they can only} 
felt and not seen. 
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OWNED BY CARL J. STEIN 
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CONEJO, A 3I-MILE EXPRESS CRUISER, HER ENGINE ROOM AND AFTER SALOON-STATEROOM 


Conejo, a 30-Mile Express 


Cruiser 
6 ie fastest and highest powered ex- 


press cruiser built this year is the 

Conejo, designed by A. S. Chese- 
borough, and built by George Lawley & 
Son, for Mr. Roy A. Rainey of New York. 
The Conejo is 91% feet long over all, with 
a beam of only 10 feet 10 inches, and a 
draft of 3 feet 3 inches. She is powered 
with two 300 horse power, 8-cylinder, Ster- 
ling engines driving twin screws, the en- 
gines turning about 1,000 R.P.M. With 
this outfit a speed of over 31 miles per hour 
has been attained on trials, which makes 
her the fastest gasolene-driven cruiser on 
the Atlantic Coast. Her accommodations 
below consist of a well-equipped galley and 
dining saloon forward, with an engine room 
amidships and a stateroom and toilet room 
aft. The crew’s quarters are forward. 
She has thus good cruising accommodations 
for a small party, and comfort has not been 
sacrificed for speed. 


Some Gas Engine “Don'ts” 
FTER painfully learning what to do 
A to run a marine gas engine, there 
are a certain number of don’ts the 
engineer must also get inside of his cranium 
if he wants to keep his motor in running 


condition. Here are a few of them: 

Don’t attempt to run an engine without 
providing sufficient lubrication. Yet, don’t 
over-oil the engine. Just enough in the 
right place is better than a quart. Black 
smoke from the exhaust indicates too much 
oil in the cylinders. 

Don’t use common black oil on small 
bearings, as it is not suited to the purpose. 

Don’t get oil or grease on the wires of 
the battery circuit; it will ruin the insula- 
tion. 

Don’t fill your fuel tank without strain- 
ing the gasolene through a chamois; there 
may be water or sediment in the gasolene 
that would clog up the carburetor or mix- 
ing valve. 

Don’t handle gasolene by the light of a 
lantern or other naked flame. If you have 
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no electric light where tanks are located, 
wait for daylight. 

Don’t hold a spark plug while more than 
one-quarter of an inch away from the cylin- 
der with the current turned on, when test- 
ing. You may ruin the spark coil. 

Don’t throw away a spark plug unless it 
is broken. A spark plug does not wear out 
and the only attention it requires is usually 
nothing more than cleaning. 

Don’t screw down a spark plug too tight. 
It may “bake” fast. If it is available, 
graphite should be used on the threads. 

Don’t leave the battery switch closed 
when the engine is not-running. 

Don’t throw away your dry battery cells 
in winter until you have tried thawing them 
out. Often they are only congealed or 
frozen up. 

Don’t connect up more cells in your bat- 
tery set than recommended by the maker 
of the engine. You may overload the spark 
coil and burn it out. 

There are more, but this is enough for 
the first dose. DON’T forget these don’ts. 











yachts ever seen on the Pacific Coast 

gathered at San Francisco Bay to 
take part in the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Regatta, August 14 to September 12, 
and brought about the very best of racing. 
Of the long list of events scheduled the two 
most prominent were the race for the King 
George Cup, presented by King George V 
of England, to be raced for by boats in the 
“N” Class under the Universal Rule, and 
for the President Wilson Cup for yachts of 
the 6-metre class under the International 
Rule. The former cup was won.-by J. R. 
Hanify’s Westward, designed by. Wm. Gard- 
ner, and built this year especially for this 
race. The Westward won in two straight 
races from Mah-Pe, Presto, Genevieve and 
Challenger. In the first race, which was 
sailed in a strong breeze, Westward led all 
the way, finishing. 9% .minutes ahead of 
Mah-Pe. In the second race the wind was 
light and Westward did just as well as in 
a strong breeze, going into the lead imme- 
diately after crossing the line and keeping 
in front. She was sailed by her owner. 

The race for the President Wilson Cup 
was between Nurdug IV, sent out by King 
Christian X of Denmark, to represent the 
Royal Danish Y. C. of Copenhagen, and 
John Barneson’s new sloop Lady Betty, de- 
signed particularly for this race. 


oo largest fleet of sailing and power 


The 
Danish boat had proved herself very fast in 
home waters and won the International 6- 
meter race last year against twenty-seven 
starters. She was supposed to be over-can- 
vased for San Francisco conditions, but, 
sailed by Captain Madsen, she took the Cup 
by winning the third and deciding race in 
a strong breeze, the time of the winner for 
the 14 miles being 2.46.08, while Lady Betty 
took 2.50.26 to cover the course. 

Another interesting race was in Class R, 
which brought out Sir Tom, winner of the 
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The Panama-Pacific Regatta on San Francisco Bay 


bet 
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WESTWARD, J. R. HANIFY’S NEW CLASS “N” BOAT, DESIGNED BY WM. GARDNER, WHICH CAPTURED 
THE KING GEORGE CUP AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC REGATTA 


SIR TOM, THE SEATTLE CLASS 


ATHENE, THE LARGEST SLOOP ON THE BAY, IN A STIFF BREEZE 
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Lipton Cup at Seattle last year, sailed by 
her designer, Ted Geary ; Active, a new boat 
built to:beat her; Alert, Fleur-de-Lis and 
Ruby. Fleur-de-Lis won the first race, but 
was protested on the grounds of measure- 
ment, and Sir Tom took the second race 
and the cup. Sailing in strange waters and 
under different weather conditions than at 
Seattle, Geary deserves great credit for his 
handling of the Seattle yacht. 

In the schooner race L. A. Norris’ Sea- 
farer won by only 33 seconds over J. R. 
Hanify’s Martha, John Barneson’s Edris 
being disqualified; while in the yawl class 
ex-Commodore John Graham of Seattle 
won handily with the Ortona. 

One of the most spectacular races of the 
regatta was between sloops not entered in 
the regular classes. ‘Charles E. Miller’s 
Yankee was the first to finish by the scant 
margin of half a boat length from Pronto II, 
the difference in time being only two sec- 
onds, but Pronto II won. The other boats 
were Fulton G., Kathleen and Speedwell. 

A special match race that attracted a great 
deal of attention was between the big Her- 
reshoff sloop Athene, owned by Carlton E. 
Miller, and L. A. Norris’ schooner Sea- 
farer, which has done a great deal of cruis- 
ing and racing on the Pacific Coast. 
yacht won a leg. 

To show the interest which this regatta 
aroused on the Pacific Coast, two long dis- 
tance races were arranged, one from Seattle 
to San Francisco, approximately one thou- 
sand miles in length, between the 50-foot 
yawl Ortona and the racing sloop Gene- 
vieve, which was won by the latter ; and the 
other from San Pedro to San Francisco. 
In the latter event five boats started, the 
race being practically a beat to windward 
the whole way, the honors finally going to 
Ellis Taylor’s Trojan, which made the trip 
in 7 days 2 hours and 37 minutes—‘“‘some 
race” for a long-distance event. In the 
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HE CUP PRESENTED BY KING GEORGE V AND WON 
BY WESTWARD 


former event, after working through Puget 
Sound and the Straits of Juan de Fuca a 
course was laid that took the boats from 
40 to 50 miles off shore on the long run 
down the coast. It was mostly a run be- 
fore the wind, in which Genevieve had the 
advantage, and she finjshed nearly 22 hours 
ahead of the Sedttle-yawl. Aboard of the 
latter yacht were John Graham, her owner, 
Ted Geary, the yacht designer, Dean and 
Lloyd Johnston, aid Messrs. Dobson and 
Moore. The support that the Pacific yachts- 
men.are giving their long-distance races 
might«serve as.astimulus to such events on 
the Atlantic Coast, where it is hard to get 
yachts to enter these long contests. 

The new @efass. “N” sloop Westward has 
not only attracted.a great deal of interest 
on San Francisco, Bay, but she has proved 
that the Universal: Rule boats are better 
adapted to those waters than the heavy old 
rule boats formerly sailed, and her advent 
will undoubtedly stimulate racing and yacht 
building on the Coast. She was originally 
designed to meet the class “N” yacht that 
Sir Thomas Lipton had promised to send 
over for this event (from designs by 
Nicholson, designer of Shamrock IV), but 
which the European war prevented his do- 
ing. The Westward is 66 feet long over 
all, 42 feet on the water. 





YANKEE FINISHED FIRST IN THE MOST SPECTACULAR 
RACE OF THE REGATTA 


Katoura Takes the Cape May and Brenton Reef 


Challenge Cups 


First Race for the Historic Trophies Since 1911. Record Time Made by Both Yachts Over One of the Long Courses. 


m NWO long distance races of unusual 
interest were sailed in September 
between Commodore Robert E. 

bd’s new Herreshoff schooner Katoura 

d the famous Atlantic, now owned by 

C. and N. F. Brady. The speedy old 

looner, winner of the Ocean Race of 

95 for the German Emperor’s Cup, and 

ich also took the Cape May Cup in 1904 

d 1911 and the Brenton Reef Cup in 1904, 

ccumbed to the newer boat and Katoura 

k both of the races rather handily, 

ugh in the Brenton Reef Race she had 

break a record for the course to do it. 

r. Tod challenged for both the Cape May 

d the Brenton Reef Cups last year, but as 

> Atlantic was not in commission she for- 

ited the Cape May Cup to Katoura and 
> Karina did not sail and so forfeited 

Brenton Reef Cup to the same yacht. 
lis year the Atlantic challenged for both 

d found the Katoura’s owner only too 

lling to defend. 

The Cape May Race was started at II 

M. Wednesday, September 15, the 
urse being from Scotland Lightship to 

d around Five Fathom Bank Lightship 

Cape May and back to the starting line, 

distance of 214 miles. The wind was 





KATOURA, WINNER OF THE CAPE MAY AND BRENTON 
REEF CHALLENGE CUPS 


light southerly at the start, freshening later 
in the afternoon and hauling to S.S.W., 
which gave the boats a beat to the outer 
mark. The Katoura, which had in her 
afterguard, in addition to Captain Tod, 
Charles Francis Adams, R. W. Emmons 2d, 
and George Nichols of the Resolute’s crew, 
with Grenville Kaul, G. A. Cormack, John 
Parkinson and Paul Hammond, worked 
out a good lead in the moderate southerly, 
and at dark was some distance ahead of the 


Atlantic, which, in addition to her owners, 
had on the quarter deck W. Butler Duncan, 
who sailed the Vanitie this summer, James 
D. Sparkman and Commander F. L. Saw- 
yer, U. S. Navy. 

The breeze freshened during the night, 
but Katoura held on to the weather position 
and, picking up the lightship shortly before 
daylight, she rounded at 4.15 A. M. the 
next morning, Atlantic following 3 hours 
and 53 minutes later. On the run home in 
light southerly to southwest winds, Katoura 
increased her lead and finished at 6.11.59 
P. M., just 4 hours 14 minutes and 30 
seconds ahead of Atlantic. 

The following is the official time of the 
race: 

CAPE MAY CHALLENGE CUP 


Wind on 15th Sept.—South, 8 knots, freshening to S.S W., 18 knots 
Wind on 16th Sept.—S. W., velocity variable, 5 to 10 knots. 
Five Fathom 


Start Light-Vessel Finish 
Sept. 15th Sept. 16th Sept. 16th Elapsed 
A. M. A. M. P. M. Time. 
~ 11:03:22 4:15:00 6:11:59 31:08:37 
“Atlantic IT”.... 11:01:42 8:08:00 10:26:29 35:24:47 


The Brenton Reef Race 


After a rest of a day both yachts started 
on the longer 264-mile race from Sandy 
Hook to Brenton Reef Lightship and return. 
The start was made at 11 A. M. off Am- 
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brose Channel Lightship, Katoura getting 
the best of the start by over a minute. The 
wind was S. E. and the yachts had a stiff 
beat to windward to Shinnecock, where the 
wind hauled more to the southward and 
they had a reach to Montauk and then a 
broad reach with the wind over the star- 
board quarter to Brenton Reef Lightship 
off Newport, which the Katoura rounded 
at 2.05 A. M. and the Atlantic 1 hour and 
40 minutes later. The wind then backed 
to the eastward, giving the boats first a 
broad reach and then a run home. The 
breeze stiffened considerably, with heavy 
rain squalls, and both yachts did some fast 
sailing on the homeward leg. In the strong 
breeze the Atlantic made wonderful time 
though the distance was not quite long 
enough for her to catch the Tod yacht. As 
it was, the old three-master gave a grand 
exhibition of sailing and made the 132 miles 
in the fast time of 11 hours 33 minutes and 
27 seconds, or at the rate of 11% knots an 
hour for the entire distance. The Atlantic 
finished 33 minutes behind the Katoura. 
THE BRENTON REEF CUP 
Wind on 18th Sept.—South-easterly, 5 to 18 knots. 
Wind on 19th Sept.—S. E. to N. E., 5 to 25 knots, Squally. 
Brenton Reef 


Start Light-Vessel Finish 
Sept. 18th Sept. 19th Sept. 19th 
A.M A.M P.M 


11:00:42 2:05:30 «2:46:27 
11:01:49 3:46:00 3:19:27 


Elapsed 
Time. 

27:45:45 
28:17:38 


“Katoura” 
“Atlantic II”.... 

Some extracts from the log of the win- 
ning Katoura show how the race was sailed: 

Starting signal made by Regatta Com- 
mittee on board flagship Viking at 11 A. M., 
anchored about 500 yards N. by W. of 
Ambrose Channel Light Vessel. Crossed 
starting line on starboard tack at 11.00.42, 
heading N.E. by E. Wind E.S.E., about 
5 miles. 

3.53 P. M. Fire Island Light Vessel 
bears S.E., distance % mile. 

(From the start until 7 P. M., Katoura 
tacked down the Long Island beach in light 
to moderate head wind.) 

8 P. M. Shinnecock Light bears N. 
Wind S.E., about 15 miles. 

11.06 P. M. Montauk Light bears N.; 
course E. by N. % N. Wind about as be- 
fore. 

12.26 A. M. Block Island South Light 
bears N. 

2.05.30 A. M. Brenton Reef Vessel on 
starboard hand. Burned New York Yacht 
Club Coston night signal. 

2.54 A. M. Passed Atlantic 1 mile to 
windward of us, heading toward Brenton 
Reef Light Vessel. We were at that time 
approximately 101%4 miles S.W. by S. from 
the Light Ship. 

3.55 A. M. Block Island South Light 
bears N. 5.15 A. M. Montauk Light bears 
N. Wind from Brenton Reef to Montauk 
Point S.E. to N.E., light, with rain squalls. 
6.40 A. M. Set log approximately 12 miles 
W.S.W. of Montauk Light, reading 663.3; 
course S.W. to W. by N. 8.00 A. M. Jibe; 
log 686.3, S.S.W. Shinnecock Light bears 
N. by E. % E. Distance to shore about 
I mile, 


ROBERT E. TOD, OWNER OF THE KATOURA. THIS 
WAS HIS SECOND RACE FOR THESE CUPS 


12.24 P. M. Log 723.1; course W. Fire 
Island Light Vessel bears S. Distance 
about 1 mile. 

Ambrose Channel Light Vessel bears N. 
Y4 W. distance 50 yards at 2.46.27. Wind 
during the morning varied from E. to N.E., 
with occasional light rain squalls. Strength, 
10 to 20 miles. At 2.30 P. M. had a mod- 
erate squall from the N. without rain. 


Hints for Laying up the Engine 
ey over the whole engine carefully, 


noting any parts that have worn 
and need renewing, so that they 
may be replaced during the winter. Drain 
water jackets, muffler and exhaust line. 
There may be pockets in the water jacket, 
and it is well to run the engine a few 


moments after water is drained off, to 
out pockets thoroughly. — 

Have the valves and all working pay 
of the engine thoroughly oiled, bright p, 
coated with tallow or heavy grease, g 
close all openings, to protect from dirt g 
moisture, before laying up. 

Clean cylinders and pistons, remoy; 
all carbon deposit with carbon remover, 

Remove coils and batteries from the bo, 
disconnecting all wires and loosening 
screws; give the latter a dose of graphi 
before screwing nuts back in place. 


Measuring Wind. Velocity 


HE force of the wind at sea is usual 
measured on what is known ; 
3eaufort’s Scale, which gives { 
different velocities different values on 4@ 
arbitrary scale ranging from zero to | 
In this scale a force of 5 or 6 is a reefi 
breeze for a moderate-sized yacht, whi 
yachtsmen will seldom be out in anythi 
in which they will have to log a force, 
over 9. As usually published, the “s 
carried” in the last column refers to deg 
water square-rigged ships with old-time si 
gle topsails. This has been changed he 
to fit the average sized sloop or schoom 
yacht from 35 to 75 feet in length. It; 
of course, only approximate, as some bog 
are stiffer than others and can carry thé 
sail longer, but it is a fair average. 


Hourly 
Velocity Scale 
in Miles. 


State Sail Carried. 
Calm 
Light airs Steerage way. 

Light breeze.... Full, 1 to 2 knots. 
Gentle breeze.... Full, 3 to 4 knots. 
Moderate breeze. .Clean full, 6 to 7 knots. 
Fresh breeze.... Full lower sails. 

Strong breeze.... Single or double reefed ma 
Moderate gale... Closeereefed main and stx 
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Close-reefed lower sails § 
storm trysail. 
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Fresh gale 
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Strong gale 
Whole gale...... 
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No place for a gentlemat 
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No place for a gentlemal 
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THE FAMOUS OLD ATLANTIC, THOUGH BEATEN, SHE ESTABLISHED A RECORD FOR FAST 
SAILING ON ONE LEG OF THE BRENTON REEF RACE 











that makes as much appeal to the 
cruising man as the auxiliary, and 
especially an auxiliary yawl, as the yawl is 
the handiest rig for coastwise cruising. 
The plans of the little 31-foot waterline 
cruiser herewith are from the board of 
John G, Alden, N. A., of Boston, and show 
as handsome and complete 
a boat for her size as we 
have seen for some time. 
She is well proportioned, / 
has good sheer, moderate 
freeboard and ends, good / 
forward sections and a styl- / 
ish rig. Her other dimen- / 


Tittat is probably no type of yacht 


sions are: length over all, 43 f Ff 


feet; beam, 11 feet 3 inches; / 4 
draft, 6 feet 5 inches, and ie we 
sail area 1,026 square feet, : 

600 of which is in the main- / | 
sail. She has rather a nar- // / 
row house, which gives good \ 
deck room, while the deck = 
beams are carried across 


A 31-Foot Auxiliary Yawl 
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abaft the house, beneath w= 





































































































































































































which is installed the engine, 
a 2-cylinder, 4-cycle motor 
of 12-horse power, which 
should give a speed of about 
sevén miles per hour. The 
engine will be boxed in. 

She is unusually well ar- 
ranged below. There is a 
large main saloon with 4 
feet 3 inches floor space, an 
unusual amount of locker 
room, and two built-in quar- 
ter berths, which can be shut 
off from the main saloon by 
hinged swinging doors. The 
toilet toom is unusually 
large, while the galley is 
particularly well arranged, 
and has a 4-hole Shipmate 
stove, which every cruising 
man will appreciate. There 
is a large ice box, plenty of 
storage room, and a pipe 
berth forward. She will 
sleep four very comfortably 
in addition to paid hand. 





A 65-Foot Pacific Coast 
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| Sea-Going Power Cruiser 
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LANS of a boat intended for cruising 
Pp on the Southern California Coast are 
shown herewith from the board of 

P. H. Thearle, of San Diego, Cal. The 
boat is novel in many ways and in out- 
board profile resembles more the type of 
tow boat used on the Pacific Coast than the 
accepted yacht form. However,-she is ex- 
tremely handsome and able looking. She 
has a stem that is almost plumb, an elliptical 
overhanging steamship stern, with a low 
pilot house forward partly protected by a 
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raised deck. She is to be very strongly 
built in order to stand any weather which 
may be encountered on long, outside coast- 
wise runs. 

The engine room is amidships and the 
power will consist of a 3-cylinder, 60-horse- 
power, heavy-duty motor which will give 
her a speed of about ten knots. The fuel 
is carried in two tanks in the wings at 
either side of the engine room. 

In the matter of accommodations the boat 
contains a stateroom and toilet forward of 
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Auxiliary Ketch for the Great Lakes 


is the Pitt, recently designed by 

J. Murray Watts, of Philadelphia, 
for Mr. George F. Pittenger, of Chicago, III. 
In designing this boat a seaworthy model 
on light draft was required and she is, there- 
fore, a centerboarder, drawing 4 feet with 
a full body, good displacement and short 
overhangs to stand the high, steep seas of 
Lake Michigan. The dimensions are: 
length over all, 46 feet; water line length, 
39 feet, and beam, 14 feet. The sail area is 
1,414 square feet, and there are two tons of 
outside ballast and six tons inside. The 
motive power consists of a 16-horsepower, 
2-cylinder, 6%-inch by 6%-inch motor 
driving a two-bladed 28-inch wheel 400 
revolutions per minute, which gives a speed 
of 8% miles an hour, which is excellent for 
a boat of this size and type. 

The engine is installed in a separate en- 
gine room aft. Forward of this is a state- 
room with two double berths, then a saloon 
with two sleeping transoms. Forward of 
the saloon is a toilet room on one side and 
a large galley on the other, while the foc’s’le 
contains two transoms and two pipe berths. 
Owing to the generous beam and good free- 
board there is an unusual amount of room 


A NEW auxiliary for the Great Lakes 

















the pilot house, while aft, under the cabin 
trunk, is a large saloon with four built-in 
berths, transom seats, galley and toilet room, 
There is a large lazarette under the after 
deck and a raised steering deck, just abaft 
of the pilot house, from which the boat is 
handled. 

The dimensions are: length over all, 65 
feet; length water line, 61 feet; beam, 13 
feet, and draft, 5 feet. She is deep enough 
to allow of her underbody being well shaped 
with plenty of deadrise. 
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below and the boat has not been spoiled by 
cutting her up too much with bulkheads. 





Water and gasolene are carried in tanks 
on each quarter between the cockpit well 
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and the side of the boat. There is full 
headroom throughout below decks. 


An Interesting Channel Packet of 100 Years Ago 


ROM the French Naval Architect, 
kK Monsieur Soé, the lines of a cross- 
channel packet, built in France in 

1816, were recently sent to the English 
Yachting Monthly and published by it. 
They are reproduced here by its courtesy. 
This little craft is particularly interesting, 
oth as to rig and lines. As speed was a 
Prime consideration for the service in which 
she was employed (on the run between 
‘alais and Dover) her underbody lines are 
particularly sweet and clean, and while she 
is bluff forward above the water, as was 
hen the custom, her sections are as fine 
s the racing cutters of seventy years later. 
It is said of this particuar boat that she 
nade one passage between Boulogne and 
JJover at the average speed of 9 knots, 
overing the distance in 2 hours and 35 
ninutes, which is excellent going for a boat 
)t this size. Her dimensions are: length 
ver all, 57.8 feet; water line length, 51.6 
eet; beam, 18.4 feet, and draft, 8.6 feet. 
Her sail plan is also novel according to 
resent ideas, and shows a cutter rig with 
h housing bowsprit, and square topsail and 
oresail. It must have been a particularly 
Pficient rig, however, in the rough waters 
Df the channel with strong following or 
Juartering winds, when a fore and aft sail is 









at its worst. She was probably 
also an excellent sea boat, judg- 
ing from her lines, and shows 











that, even at that day, the French 
and English ship builders had 
an excellent knowledge of the 
fine points of sailing craft design. 


























There is a high taffrail aft for protection, 
as the little craft was probably flush decked, 


and she was of very heavy construction. 
The rudder is practically hung outside, 


though its stock comes up through an open- 
ing in the short overhang. 








Answers to Racing Problems 


NSWERING the racing problem in 
A the October number of YACHTING, 
the following is my opinion in re- 

gard to the fouls: 

Situation 1.—In coming up to the start- 
ing line and rounding the buoy in the posi- 
tion shown, I believe that B was in the 
right, and that A’s claim of a foul should 
not be allowed. B, after overlap was estab- 
lished by A, and the latter had called for 
room, allowed plenty of room, and when 
both boats tacked for the line, A then being 
ahead, evidently was not forced by B; and 
even if she had been she was then in a posi- 
tion to luff B out and could take all the 
room she needed. 

Situation 2.—In coming down the wind 
for the start after the preparatory gun, B 
had no right to force A outside of the start- 
ing buoy.. A was within her rights in ask- 
ing for room, and B bore off and allowed, 
in her judgment, sufficient room. There 
probably was sufficient room, owing to the 
fact that A didn’t foul the buoy, but did 
foul B. It would seem, therefore, that A 
was in the wrong in the foul, as, being 
the windward boat when they hauled on 
the wind, she should have kept clear. The 
diagram shows that she had apparently 
room between the buoy and B to keep clear 
of both. mw 


Another Answer 


The first racing problem in your October 
issue really consists of two. In the first 
stage, A and B reaching for the mark, A 
has an overlap, and B very properly gives 
way. A tacks and B stands on, thus ending 
this stage. Both boats then go for the line 


on the starboard tack, B obtaining an overlap 
on A. The rules of the Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation of Long Island Sound state: “If an 
overlap exists between two yachts when 
both of them, without tacking, are about 
to pass a mark on a required side, then the 
outside yacht must give the inside yacht 
room to pass clear of the mark.” <A could 
have called for room or could have luffed 
B out; in either case B must have kept 
clear. If A did neither of these, fouling the 
buoy was his own fault. If B did not give 
room, B is to blame. 

In the second case, judging from the 
diagram, A had an overlap established when 
both were headed for the line, and B should 
have given enough room for A to clear the 
buoy. If A went as close to the buoy as 
possible and B did not give sufficient room, 
B is to blame. If A went wide of the buoy, 
A is to blame. This is assuming that the 
overlap existed before getting close to the 
buoy and that A did not try to crowd in 
between B and the mark after B’s helm had 
been altered for rounding. 

H. C. Ames. 


Problems for November 


~JERE’S another situation for the 

H racing man that often causes a 
lot of discussion and frequently 
happens in racing: 

In the course of a race, boats A and B 
were approaching a buoy which had to be 
rounded, A being on the starboard tack, and 
B on the port. Fearing that he could not 
cross A’s bow, B tacked, and after filling 
away, A and B touched sides amidships. 
Both boats rounded the buoy without foul- 
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ing it. Which boat was to blame for the 
foul and why? 


Working Through a Drawbridge 


Here is another one for the tide beaters: 
With a bridge opening 40 feet in width, 
as shown in the above cut, tide and win 
being both adverse, the former running @ 
the rate of about 3 miles per hour, and the 
wind being strong, how would a boat gt 
through, assuming that she could not sal 
through on one tack on account of the} 
strength of the tide? The bridge is 18 feel 
in width, with piles on either side as show! 
Lines must not be taken to the bridge. This 
is an actual situation. Send in your at 
swers to both of these before November 10. 
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(/ Pt O Makes Motor Boat 
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Engine Starting Easy 
By priming your engine with Prest-O-Lite ready-to-us2 acetylene, you can start 
the heaviest cold motor boat engine with ease and certainty on the second or third 


wav" A Most Reliable Lighting System 


Prest-O-Lite is ideal for any size boat. It is simple, economical and trouble free. 
Brey owner should have full information on the many convenient uses of 
Prest-O-Lite. 

7 Send for Free Boat Literature 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
238 SPEEDWAY INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
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DURKEE FACTORY ENLARGED 


This is the fourth time in four years—there 
must be a good reason for such growth. 


—§ BEST DEALERS all over the U. S. A. carry 
open “DURKEE MADE” GOODS 


 § CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 
2 and 3 SOUTH STREET - NEW YORK 
Factories Grasmere Staten Island and New York City 





YOU want the BEST? USE a ‘‘CHELSEA”’ 
For yourAUTOMOBILE—the 8-day, High Grade 


“CHELSEA” crock 
EF Over 100,000 in use—many thousands in constant 


use for over 10 years and now as always—giving excellent 
satisfaction to users. 


For your YACHT or residence, or as a preSent to your 
friend or club, the justly celebrated 8-day, High grade 


C 4 E L S E A REPUTATION THE HIGHEST 
AND WORLD-WIDE 


STRIKING 


SHIP’S BELL CLOCK 


WEE Also “CHELSEA” Automatic Ship’s Bell 
Clock, for Yachts, Yacht Clubs, Garages, Etc. 


On Sale by Leading High-Class 


ewelers and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Exclusively High-Grade Clocks—for Residences, Steamships, 
Clubs, Yachts, Motor Boats and Automobiles. Ship’s Bell, Marine, 
Engine Room, Switch Board and Recording Clocks. 









for your 


Marine Supplies and Motor Boat Accessories 
Central Location Complete Stocks 


r the 


Thorough Organization 


Our 500 page Marine Catalog, No. 102, is ready for distribution, 
Send 20c to cover postage—it will be refunded on your first order. 


Geo. B. Canpentera Co. 


430-440 Wells St., Chicago 
“The Great Central Market’’ 














SILENT SAFE CLEAN 
DEPENDABLE 
EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


Designed strictly for marine work—with 
all the marine features you have always 
wanted at a very moderate price. Manu- 
factured and backed up by an old estab- 
lished and responsible concern. 


"GRAY MODEL “D” 4 CYCLES 








en»! 
10-12 H. P. MODEL “D.” Model“D’| ray 2 cyctes. 
— _ Known as the fisherman’s special. De- Recognized all over the 
signed especially for fishing boats or any 4 Cycles world as the standard 2- 
other boats where reliability, strength, cycle marine motor. 3 to 
and endurance are the chief factors. Fine $178 aad 36 H. P.—1 to 3 cylinders 
for trolling. up 


Write for NEW Catalog of 2 and 4 Cycles 


GRAY MOTOR CO. "°"th0.°T°? Detroit, Mich. 

















SHIPMATE HEATING STOVES 


As good as Shipmate Ranges—and that is 
all that need be said. 


Send for descriptive folder. 
MADE BY 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Yachting Notes and News 


The New York-San Francisco Race Canceled 


Though one power boat, the Lady Baltimore, 
built especially for the event, was entered and 
ready for the 5,700-mile race from New York to 
San Francisco, the race was’ canceled by the 
Panama-Pacitic Exposition managers. At a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Committee handling this event, 


held at the office of its chairman, Thomas D. ~ 


Bowes, recently, it was decided to make the facts 
of the cancellation clear to the yachting public, 
and to state that the Eastern Committee has done 
all in its power to promote the success of the 
race, and regrets that the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition has taken the action men- 
tioned. The committee’s statement. follows: 

The Eastern Committee of the New York-San 
Francisco Power Boat Race is in receipt of a 
telegram from the president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, directing that 
this race be definitely canceled. This Eastern 
Committee was appointed by the Council of the 
American Power Boat Association in May, 1914, 
at the request of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Company and the California sections 
of the A. P. B. A., which latter body was to 
handle the finish of the race and the details from 
the Panama Canal to San Francisco. The Eastern 
Committee arranged the details as to require- 
ments, start, measurement, entries, stopping 
places, etc.; and after writing a circular covering 
these points this circular was approved by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition through 
its Yachting and Finance Bureaus. :The circular 
stated in part that the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition had appropriated $10,000 to be 
used for prizes. 

The Eastern Committee proceeded, after the 
circular had been approved, to secure. entries. 
The unsettled conditions throughout Mexico, par- 
ticularly on the West coast, where the advertised 
itinerary called for two ports of call, viz.: Salina 
Cruz and Mazatlan, caused. several prospective 
entrants to hesitate in .making formal entry. 
Several of the yachting journals did all in their 
power to injure the success of the event. Rumors 
were started to the effect that the race was to. be 
canceled, These and other factors, coupled with 
the general business apathy existing during this 
period, made the task of securing entries ex- 
tremely difficult. 

However, the Eastern Committee induced one 
syndicate to have a boat designed and built espe- 
cially for the event, and secured the promise of 
two other entries and recently one post-entry. 
The committee was naturally very much sur- 
prised when last June it was requested to call the 
race off, as the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position was unable to raise the promised prize 
money, in spite of the fact that the Eastern Com- 
mittee had been repeatedly assured by the Ex- 
position authorities that they had definitely ap- 
propriated the money. 

As a body to handle details and officiate at the 
start, it was not in the power of the Eastern 
Committee to call the race off. On the contrary, 
the Eastern Committee felt that it, the A. P. B. A. 
and the California section having been requested 
by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
to handle this important event, and having acted 
in good faith in response to this request, to the 
best of their respective abilities, should not be 
subjected to the embarrassment of having to 
“cancel” the event after the work that had been 
done and the expense which the entrants had in- 
curred. Every effort was therefore made to have 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
carry out its promise.- The Easterri Committee 
refused to cancel the event, having neither the 
power nor the inclination to do so. Its efforts, by 
numerous telegrams and voluminous correspond- 
ence, were unavailing, and final word was recently 
received, as above stated, canceling the event, 
which was scheduled to start October 1, 1915. 


New York 30-Foot Championship 


Championship winners in the New York Yacht 
Club 30-foot Oné-Design Class have been figured 


OKEE, WINNER NEW YORK 30-FOOT CHAMPIONSHIP 


and show that Commodore J. A. Mahlstedt’s 
Okee is again high boat. Not’ only did she win 
the sweepstake series in the class, but also took 
the first and second series prizes and the Long 
Island Sound Championship as well. The table 
below shows her percentage in each of these 
events. Alerion II, owned by J. W. Aker, won 
the second prize in the first and second sweep- 
stake series, and second in Long Island Sound 
Championship, while Ogden Mills Reed’s Lena 
won the second prize in the championship sweep- 
stakes and Irving E. Raymond’s Hope third prize. 
This is the third year that Okee has won the 
championship in this class—twice when she has 
been sailed by her present owner, and once when 
she was called the Rowdy and was owned and 
sailed by H. S. Duell. This is certainly a wonder- 
ful record for a one-design class where there are 
so many boats racing, in some of the events there 
being eight starters. In all, Okee sailed twenty- 
seven races this year, winning ten firsts, nine 
seconds and two thirds. This includes races at 
the Atlantic Yacht Club, where she won the 
series prize and the Blackton Cup. 
PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS SERIES FOR THE NEW YORK 
YACHT CLUB 30-FOOTERS. 


} Ist 2nd Champions’p 
Sound Sweepstake Sweepstake Sweepstake 
Championship. Series. i Seri 
72.5 84 


Maumee River Yacht Club Celebrates 


The clam bake of the Maumee River Yacht 
Club was a big success in every way, according to 
the club editor, “artistically, financially and 
morally.” There were thirty tables, and each one 
of them was filled in spite of a drizzling rain that 
didn’t mar things for the Toledo sailors in the 
least. 

The club is starting in the social season, now 
that the boats are laid up, with a Hallowe’en dance 
on October 29, and the entertainment committee 
is on the job with events at regular intervals 
throughout the season. The big time of the year. 
however, will be the Ratfest, which will be held 
in February. Traps are already being set for the 
muskrats, it is said. 

After the race at Chicago, at which the Dis- 
turber broke the 60-mile speed record, Commo- 
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dore Percy Jones, of the Maumee River y, 
Club, announced the formation of a syndicay 
build a 60-mile-an-hour speed boat to repre 
Toledo next year. Definite announcemen 
garding this boat cannot be made at this time 
cept that her name will be Mister Toledo, 
difficulty will be not in raising the money, by 
getting some one to build a boat guarantee; 
beat the Disturber. A boat will have to go y 
to beat the latter’s 6014 miles per hour, [f 
one has a chance to put it over, that one is (; 
modore Jones. 


Chicago Yacht Club Officers 


The officers of the Chicago Yacht Club for; 
were elected at the annual meeting on Septe 
21, and the regular ticket, which follows, 
through without opposition: 

Commodore—H. M. Higinbotham. 

Vice-Commodore—George O. Clinch. 

Rear-Commodore—Adam F. Weckler. 

Secretary—George L. Weed. 

Treasurer—Edward Rosing. 

Trustees (two years)—William A. Lydon 
James O. Heyworth. 


Banshee Captures the Nutting Trophy 


By winning the final race for the Nutting 
on September 7 the new Class “R” boat Bans 
designed by John Alden for Otto Schoenw 
Jr., won the Nutting Cup, one of the most sou 
for trophies on Lake Michigan. The Bansh 
competitors were Ogden McClurg’s XXIX, 
merly the Psammiad II, and Samuel Daud 
Maia, which was built last year as the Sally] 
XXIX had taken one race of the -serie¥@ 
Banshee the other two. 


New York A. C. Lloyd’s Harbor Rac 


For many years the New York Athletic 
has held a cruise and race to Lloyd’s Harbor 
Labor Day, open to those yachts enrolled in 
yachting department of the club. The cruise 
year brought out a big fleet of sailing and p 
boats, and on September 5, after two days # 
at Lloyd’s, the eleventh annual race was hell, 
course being from Lloyd’s Harbor, off Hunt 
ton, to Huckleberry Island, a distance of! 
nautical miles. 

In the power boat division a good-sized f 
started, and the race was won by Florence, ¥ 
“Bill” King’s Eidas tcok second prize, and H. 
Williams’ Marilene II took third prize. Emad 
was the first to finish and won the time priz 

In the sailboat race, Joseph Struthers’s ¥ 
Escape was the first in, and took the timef 
but when corrected times were figured the 
iliary yaw! Dolly won the first prize, with 6 
Clarke’s sloop Bobtail second. 


Some Recent Yacht Sales 
The following sales and charters have beet 
cently made through the office of Stanley 
Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York: 


The 75-foot gasolene cruiser Edamena, soll 
Earle P. Charlton to Eugene C. Clark. 
yacht is now called the Millie K. II]. The 7# 
gasolene cruiser Loantaka sold for H. S. Pe 
of Dover, N. J., to E. A. Salisbury. This} 
is now fitting out and will make an ext 


. cruise to the Panama Canal and South Ame 


waters. The 57-foot gasolene cruiser Anna 
sold for H. W. Dobbins, Jr., of Newark, N.! 
Charles I. McLaughlin, Atlantic Yacht Club. 
s0-foot auxiliary yawl Flaneur, chartered 
George H. Miller to J. T. Patterson, of B 
port, Conn., and rechartered to H. D. Ni 
The 4o-foot Herreshoff sloop Margaret, soll 
Robert J. Hillas, of New York, to Roger P.1 
New Haven, Conn. The 48-foot sloop Pau 
sold for J. O. H. Pitney, of Watch Hill} 
to H. W. Dobbins, Jr., Newark, N. J. The 
zard’s Bay 30-foot sloop Gamecock, sold for 
Tyler, New Haven, Conn., to J. K. Robins 
New York Yacht Club. The 50-foot 
Queen II, sold for Dr. A. W..Chappell, Red} 
N. J., to J. R. Fales, Pawtucket, R. I. 2 
foot cruiser Zephyr, sold for R. A. Dowlef, 
York, to H. H. Behse, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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SAILING AND 
POWER DORIES 


Sailing Dories 16 to 22 ft. 
$100 to $250 complete 


Full or part decked and coaming 
side seats and gratings. One 
pair oars and rowlocks. Cedar or 
pine planking, galvanized fasten- 
ings. First-class spars and sails. 
Brass mast slide. Rigging fitted 
complete. Biggest boat 
ever offered at the price. 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
Boat Builder 
16 Elmwood Road 
Swampscott, Mass. 


value 












Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
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The lightest, strongest, longest- 
wearing sail fabric made. Holds 
every ounce of the wind and 
reefs close and easy. 








TRADE MARK 


LOWELLDUCK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The Standard Yacht Sail Cloth 
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For years used by the defenders 
of the American Cup. Regular 
for cruising. Special for racing. 





BOSTON YARN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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specialty. Write to us now. 


WINTE R—BOATING—FLORIDA 
THREE ALLIES 


‘“‘Speedway’”’ boats and engines have made the increasing success 
which boating in the South has attained. 


We are prepared now for the coming season with a complete 
line of ‘“‘Speedway’’ boats and engines for immediate delivery. 


Fishing boats and express launches with sight-seeing wells a 


Gas Engine and Power Co., and Charles L. Seabury Co., Consolidated 


Launch Dept. D., Morris Heights, New York City 


MOTOR BOATS 
and ENGINES 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yacht and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin tops, 

decks and flying boats. 
No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland Street 


Send for new booklet ‘‘Marine Glue: 
What to Use and How to Use It.’”’ 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 




































Portland 


The regular October meeting of the Portland 
Yacht Club was held the first Wednesday in the 
month, with a very large attendance. 

The sailing season is over for this year, and all 
but a few boats are in their winter quarters. 
Several new crafts have been added to the yacht 
roll during the summer and more are coming in 
before the beginning of the 1916 season. 

The Commodore has dismantled his flagship 
for the last time, and it was a fitting occasion—in 
fact, it was as successful as many launchings. 
With a party of friends the last sad rites were 
performed. 

The secretary had the pleasure of entertaining 
the party during the early evening, and, his word 
for it, nothing was left out to make the event a 
memorable one. The Clique will undobtedly re- 
main in the club, and will in all probability be 
fitted as an auxiliary. 


Yacht Club Winter Plans 


Commodore Dyer has purchased the Banshee 
from Mr. Edward Woodman. The Banshee 
measures 35 feet over all, 25 feet waterline, 8 feet 
4 inches beam, and is considered one of the fast- 
est yachts in this harbor. She has won several 
trophies, and under the new ownership it is 
hoped she will repeat her previous performances. 
She will be put in readiness this winter for an 
early launching. 

The members of the entertainment. committee 
are now beginning to show signs of life, and they 
will in the very near future arrange the pro- 
gramme for the winter social season. Already 
they have selected the dates of December I1, 25, 
January 15, 29, February 12, March 11, for a 
series of “Little Dinners.” 

Reception to the officers of the club will be 
held upon New Year’s Eve, December 31. Army 
and Navy Night, February 22, annual banquet 


April 26. A theater party will be one of the fe 
tures of the winter. 

Photographs of thirteen of the Power Squadror 
toats, taken by Mr. N. L. Stebbins, of’ Boston 
have been received by the secretary, and are being 
framed that they may adorn the walls of the clu); 
house. 

So successful were the drills of the Portlan( 
Yacht Club Power Squadron, and being compli 
mented by Chief Commander Upton and fi 
staff, the members are wondering if they will hay 
the honor of receiving the gold medal. 

Capt. Frank E. Dickerman’s power cruiser, tl 
Minna, left Portland October 1. She spent Satu: 
day and Sunday at Cape Porpoise, arriving i 
Boston Monday. As is Mr. Dickerman’s custor 
he and his family have spent most of the sur 
mer months at his summer home on Little Jol 
Island. 


New Rochelle Yacht Club News 


Well, the season of 1915 is about to close. The 
yachts in Echo Bay are mostly hauled out, with 
the exception of a few that have been kept in for 
the last trip to Lloyd’s over Election Day. The 
faithful ones that used to keep the chairs warm 
on the lower piazza have gone into executive ses- 
sion around the big fireplace on the main floor. 
By November 1 the club house will be closed and 
quarters transferred to the winter house, and 
every Sunday after Election Day will find the 
trapshooters banging away from the trap plat- 
forms. 

Prospects are bright for a first-class trap-shoot- 
ing season. There will not only be trap-shooting 
every Saturday and Sunday for sweepstakes, for 
monthly cups, accumulation cups, and special 
trophies, but there will be a chance for the good 
shooters to make the team to represent the club 
in the annual inter-club trap-shooting contest, 
which has now been won for two consecutive 
years by the New Rochelle Yacht Club. 

The social season wound up on September 25 
with a Harvest Dance that was one of the jol- 
liest and most enjoyable dances ofthe whole sea- 
son. It’s wonderful what good ‘“Rubes” some of 
the yacht club members make when they dress 
the part. It was hard to tell Birnie, Titus, 
Badeau and others from the real thing. Every 
one was wondering whether this trio could pitch 
a load of hay as well as they could dress the part. 

The launch :service was discontinued to the 
fleet on October 12, though ferry service between 
the Island and the mainland will be continued all 
winter, unless ice prevents. It is said on good 


authority that Betts was inconsolable at the loss 
of his job, and won’t know what to do with 


his time during the winter. In his attention to 
the launches he was evidently guided by the old 
adage, “If yachting interferes with business, give 
up your business.” 

As stated elsewhere, Commodore Mahlstedt 
again’ won the championship in the New York 
30-foot class with the Okee. The Commodore 
has just sold this speedy little flagship, and as 
yet hasn’t bought anything for next year. How- 
ever, there may be another Class “P” boat in 


TRAP SHOOTING HAS COMMENCED AT THE YACHT 
CLUB. THERE WILL BE AN INTER-CLUB TEAM 
SHOOT IN THE NEW YORK DISTRICT THIS YEAR. 


yf Be 


the fleet next season if he can get a good one, 

Fred Gade has just bought the Coot from Her 
man Wennemer, and has renamed her th 
Widgeon. It is said that Wennemer is still on th 
hunt for a larger yacht. 

Another new boat in the fleet is the ya 
Adeltha, which was purchased by H. J. Diet 
from F. F. Kudella. She is a large boat, 56 fe 
long over all, and was built by Lawley in 1902 

The club roster now contains 302 names of 3 
classes of membership; 303 is the previous hig 
water mark and we hope to go over that th 
year. 


Some Recent Yacht Sales 

Through agency of Frank Bowne Jones, 
following have been reported: 

287-foot steam yacht Cassandra sold by Geor! 
J. Whelan to E. L. Doheny, Los Angeles; nati 
changed to Casiana. 135-foot W. L. steam ail 
iliary schooner Atlantic II sold by Wilson Ma 
shall to Messrs. James C. and Nicholas F. Brafl 
of New York. 145-foot steam yacht Isabel 
sold by George S. Runk to D. A. Calhoun, Gree 
wich, Conn. 76-foot W. L. auxiliary schoon 
Palestine sold for establishment of Henry 
Tinker. 73-foot gas cruiser Beluga sold by Wi 
liam H. Briggs to A. W. Stanley, of New Brita! 
Conn. Stamford O. D. schooner Hopewell s¢ 
by Irving E. Raymond to Dr. James Bishop, | 
New York. 30-foot W. L. auxiliary yawl Saké 
sold by J. F. Larzelere to Lyman C. Butler, 
New York. N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer Nautilus 80 
by Charles H. Mitchell to W. Barklie Henry. 











A Selected Buyers’ Guide 


i ed for the convenience of YACHTING readers. The various headings cover everything tnat 
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This list will save you much time. A letter to any firm in it will bring you a catalog or prompt answer to any inquiry. 


Se puede escribirnos cartas en Espafiol acerca de los asticulos men 
las enviaremos & los que venden estos articulos. 


AMMETERS 
* . Durkee & Co., 
" > South Swrest, Naw York. 
% . B, Carpenter Ox, ; 
Gees 50440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ANC 


*Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
“ S. Main oad, ~egpaeanag Conn. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter 7 
= 430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
*C, D. Durkee & Co., 
2 South Street, New York. 
*Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co., 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
American Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BATTERIES (Storage and Wet 
Cell) 


*Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co., 
4 Emily Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 
Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Apple Electric Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


BOATS (Stock) 
*Geo. L. Chaisson, 
16 Elmwood Rd., Swampscott, Mass. 
*Wm. H. Hand, Jr., 






e fer. 


1adron First Nat. Bank Bldg., New Bedford. 
sost *Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
OStOn, bury & Co., Con., ; 

> being Morris Heights. New York City. 

e clim™—e “W. H. Mullins Co., 


150 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
*Rice Bros. Co., 


yrtland E. Boothbay, Me. 
compli” “Fay & Bowen Co., 
id his Geneva, N. Y. 


*Toppan Boat Co., 

28 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 
BOAT & YACHT BUILDERS 
er, th *“Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L. 


. Seabury Co., Con., 
Sattr Morris Heights, New York. 


11 have 


‘ing i *Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation, 

Custom Neponset, Mass. 

> suum “Luders Marine Construction Co., 
Jota Stamford, Conn. 

e *F. S. Nock, 


E. Greenwich, R. I. 
*Mathis Yacht Building Co., 
Front & Erie Streets, Camden, N. J. 
*Milton Boat Works, 
Rye, N. Y 
Henry B. Nevins, 
City Island, N. Y. 
D. Kidney & Son, 
one. De Pere, Wis. 
n Het *Holmes Motor Co., 
or th West Mystic, Conn. 
Tr *New York Yacht & Launch & Engine Co., 
on tly Morris Heights, N. Y. 
*Rice Bros. Co., 
East Boothbay, Me. 
bia CANOES 
: “Kennebec Canoe Co., 
56 fee 89 R. R. Square, Waterville, Me. 
02. *Old_ Town Canoe Co., 


e yal 


of 3 Old Town, Me. 
is hig CAPSTANS & WINDLASSES 
at thi *C. D. Durkee & Co. 


2 South Street, New York. 
“Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 

430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“Hyde Windlass Co., 

Bath, Me. 
"Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 

1 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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| CARBURETORS 
Geortf *Krice Carburetor Co., 
- na 1205 Oakland Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Wheeler & Schebler, Indianapolis, Ind. 


m 205 Monarch Valve Co., 

n Ma 112 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brad Byrne, Kingston & Co.. Kokomo, Ind. 
sabe COMPASSES 


Gree *Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
10 S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
choom@e* Marine Compass Co., 


ary | Bryantville, Mass. 
1 W *C. D. Durkee & Co., 

ad en? South Street, New York. 
Brita Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


ell s0 
hop, ‘ 
Sakat 
tler, ' 
us $0 
1ry: 


430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
-_& J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., 
New York. 


COMPASS ADJUSTERS 
T. S. & J. D. Negus, 

140 Water Street, New York. 
John Bliss & Co., 

128 Front Street, New York. 
Chas. C. Hutchinson, 
150 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


* 











CUSHIONS & UPHOLSTERY 
(Yacht) 
*M. W. Fogg, 
202 Front Street, New York. 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., : 
2 South Street, New York City. 
Harry Hacker Co., , 
37 E. Ninth Street, New York City. 


R. L. Kenyon to., - 
Waukesha, Wis. 


DINGHIES 


*Geo. L. Chaisson, Swampscott, Mass. 
*Rice Bros. Co., East Boothbay, Me. 


DORIES 
*Geo. L. Chaisson, 
Swampscott, Mass. 
“Tom Boat Co., 
28 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGINES, DETACHABLE OR 
OUTBOARD 


*Waterman Marine Motor Co., | : 

203 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
*Evinrude Motor Co., 

214 T Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Gray Motor Co., ‘ 

11,308 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, 


Mich, 
*Koban Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENGINES, MARINE 


Four-Cycle, Under 100 H. P. 
*Gray Motor Company, 
12,308 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, 


ich, 
*S. M. Jones Co. (Ralaco Engines), 

614 Segur Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
*Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 

bury Co., Cons. Gpestoey, 

Morris Heights, N. Y. 
*Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co., 

2120 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Frisbie Motor Co., 

Middletown, Conn. 
*New York Yacht Launch & Engine Co., 

— Century), Morris Heights, N. Y. 
*Wolverine Motor Works, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
*Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co., 

1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Steriing Engine Co., 

1258 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

*Mianus Motor Works, 

Stamford, Conn. 
*Holmes Motor Co., Inc., 

West Mystic, Conn. 
Corliss Gas Engine Co., 

California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*Fay & Bowen Engine Co., 

Geneva, N. Y. 
Loew-Victor Engine Co., 

Oakley & Oakdale Aves., Chicago, III. 
Van Blerck Motor Co., 

Monroe, Mich. 
Automatic Machine Co., 

erounnart, Conn, 
*Palmer Bros., 

Cos Cob, Conn. 
Murra & LS my - Co., 

. First St., So. Boston, Mass. 


Four-Cycle, Over too H. P. 


*Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway), 

Morris Heights, N.Y. 
*Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co., 

2120 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Wolverine Motor Works, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
*Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co., 

1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
*Sterling Engine Co., 

1258 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corliss Gas Engine Co., 

California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Loew-Victor Engine Co., 

Oakley & Oakdale Aves., Chicago, Il. 
Automatic Machine Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Two-Cycle, Under 50 H. P. 

*Gray Motor Co., 

12,308 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, 
*Waterman Marine Motor Co., 

208 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
*Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
*Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 

bury Co., Cons. (Speedway), 

Morris Heights, N. Y. 
*“Hartford,” Gray & Prior Machine Co., 

656 Suffield St., Hartford, Conn. 
*Mianus Motor Works, 

Stamford, Conn. 
Fay & Bowen Eng. Co.. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


Address Yachting, 





bp gy Co., 
1790 Broadway, New York. 
*Palmer Bros., 

Cos Cob, Conn. 
*Vim Motor Co., — 

Sandusky, Ohio. ? 

ENGINES (Diesel 
*Gas Engine & Power Co. & 
bury Co., Con., 

Morris Heights, N. Y. 
Fulton Mfg. Co., 

Erie, Pa. s 
James Craig Eng. & Machine Works 

800 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
*Pyrene Mfg. Co., 

1858 Broadway, New York, 
*C, D. Durkee & Co., 

2 South Street, New York. 

LA 


. L. Sea- 


*C. D. Durkee & Co., 
2 South Street, New York. 
*G. B. Carpenter & Co., , 
430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 
*w. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., 
New York. ; 
GLUE (Marine) 
*Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
152 neste Street, Boston, Mass. 
HARDWARE (Marine) 
*Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
10 §. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., 
2 South Street, New York. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
*W. & J. Tiebout, 

118 Chambers Street, New York. 
IGNITION APPLIANCES 
AND MAGNETOS 

*Apple Electric Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Kokomo Electric Co., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
K-W Ignition Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bosch Magneto Co., 
223 W. 46th Street, New York. 
*Dayton Electrical a Co., . 
74 Emily Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
INSURANCE (Marine) _ 
*Any of the Yacht Brokers in this list. 
KNOCK-DOWN FRAMES 
Brooks Mfg. Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Monitor Boat & Engine Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
LIFE PRESERVERS 
*Welin Marine Equipment Co., : 
805 Vernon Ave., Long Island City. 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., 
2 South Street, New York. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 

480-440 Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
LIGHTING OUTFITS 
(Electric) 

*Apple Electric Co., 

Dayton, Ohio. : 
(See advertisement for Distributing 
Stations) 

*Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 

74 Emily Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

(Acetylene) 

*Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

288 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
MUFFLERS & SILENCERS 
“Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., 

10 S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
*L. O. Koven & Bros., 

50 Cliff Streeet, New York. 
*G. B. Carpenter, 430-440 Wells St., Chi- 


cago. 
*c. BD. pentes & Co., 2 South St., New 


York. 
*W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., 
New York. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND 
YACHT DESIGNERS 


(See Naval Architects’ Directory in this 
issue) 

PAINTS (Bottom) 
*Stearns & McKay, Marblehead, Mass. 
*Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 

ew Milford, Conn. 
PLUMBING (Marine) 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., 
2 South Street, New York. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 
PROPELLERS (Reversible) 
*Noyes Machine Co. (Feathering), 
257 Front Street, S. Portland, Me. 
Gordon Propeller Co., 
9000 Desmond Ave., Cleveland, O. 





cionados en esta lista. T raduciremos tales cartas y 
141 West 36th Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


PROPELLERS (Solid) 


*“Harthan,” McFarland Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
*Hyde Windlass 0.5 
Bath, Me. 
Columbian Brass Foundry, 
Freeport, L. I.. N. ¥. 
Michigan Wheel Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUMPS (Air and Bilge) 
*Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 

10 §. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., 

2 South Street, New York. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 

430-440 Welis Street, Chicago, Ill 
*W. & J. Tiebout (Star), 

118 Chambers St., New York City. 


REVERSE GEARS 

*New York Gear Works, 

59 Miltoa Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Baldridge Gear Co. 

_ 698 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

*Gies Gear Co., 

E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Evans Stamping & Plating Co., 

Taunton, Mass. 
Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co., 

New Haven, Conn, 
Cote 7enaeee Machine Co., 

anchester, Conn. 


SAILS 
*Wilson & Silsby, 
Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
*Jno, Curtin, Inc., 
2 South Street, New York City. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
*Wm. H. Griffin, 
City Island, N. Y. 
new | & Lapthorn, 
ity Island, N. Y. 
*Boston Yarn Co. (Lowell Duck), 
Boston, Mass. 
*Bottger Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Jones Sailmaking Co., New Rochelle, 


N. Y. 
SEARCHLIGHTS (Electric) 


*Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 
74 Emily Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
*H. J. Jaeger Co., 
68 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Carlisle & Finch Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SHIP’S CLOCKS 


*Chelsea Clock Co., Boston, Mass. 


SPRAY HOOD & AWNINGS 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., 

2 South Street, New York City. 
Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 

602 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Harry Hacker Co., 37 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
*G. B. Carpenter & Co., 

430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 


STEERING GEARS 

*Edson ry 2 0., 

260 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
*Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 

10 §. Main St., Middleton, Conn. 
*C. D. Durkee & Co. 

2 South Street, New York. 
*Geo. B: Carpenter & Co. 


480-440 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“WwW. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., 
New York. 
STARTERS 


*Apple Electric Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
*Prest-O-Lite Co. (Acetylene). 
238 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STOVES (Yacht) 
*Stamford Foundry Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Any marine hardware dealer. 


TANKS (Gasolene and Air) 
*L. O. Koven & Bro., 
60 Cliff Street, New York. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co., 
Philadelphia and New York. 


WHISTLES AND OUTFITS 
*C. D. Durkee & Co., 

2 South Street, New York. 
*Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 

430-440 Wells Street, Chicago, TIL 
*Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 

10 5. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
*W. & J. Tiebout, 

118 Chambers Street, New York. 


YACHT BROKERS 
(See list of brokers in classified pages 
of this issue) 





New storage battery plant of the Prest-O-Lite Company at Indianapolis, in course of construction 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


The New Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Plant 

In order to take care of the manufacture of the 
new storage battery for electric lighting equip- 
ment for automobile and marine use, the Prest-O- 
Lite Company are adding a new factory to their 
big plant at Indianapolis. The new building, 
when completed, will give a floor space of 45,000 
square feet, an addition of 33-1/3 per cent to their 
present floor space. Work is being pushed on the 
new plant, and until it is done the Prest-O-Lite 
Company is working to full capacity in the manu- 
facture of storage batteries at the Murphy Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. In addition to the new plant 
the Prest-O-Lite Company is also engaged in es- 
tablishing storage battery service stations at all 
Prest-O-Lite branches, over twenty branches hav- 
ing been equipped up to the present time. 

This is service that every former user of the 
Prest-O-Lite Acetylene Lighting System will ap- 
preciate, as nothing could be more complete than 
the facilities the company extend for the re- 
charging of their acetylene tanks. Yacht owners 
will likewise appreciate the storage battery ser- 
vice, as it obviates the necessity of charging your 
own batteries or having to go to some unsatis- 
factory station to have them recharged. 


An Attractive Christmas Present for the 
Skipper 

Anyone desiring to remember the owner of a 
yacht at Christmas time cannot do better than to 
send him a Chelsea Ship Clock, as there is nothing 
that he will appreciate more, either aboard his 
boat or at home—for nearly every yacht owner 
takes his ship’s clock ashore during the winter 
and sets it up in his office or house: These clocks 
come in various styles—in mahogany, lacquer or 
nickel-plated cases, and in a variety of models. 
A striking ship’s bell clock can be set up so that 
the clock is in the house and the bell in the garage 
or stable, so that the chauffeur can be called at 
any time from the house. To find out about them, 
and to see the different styles, send to the Chelsea 
Clock Company, 16 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
for their catalogue, mentioning YACHTING. 


The 1916 Gray Catalogue 

The advance catalogue for 1916 of the Gray 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich, is out, and is a 
very interesting and useful booklet. It contains 
full descriptions and specifications of the Gray 
line of two-cycle and four-cycle motors, and is 
arranged so that all the information concerning 
any particular model is found in one place with- 
out having to look through the whole book for it. 

The Gray four-cycle line is particularly inter- 
esting, as a number of new models in larger sizes 
have been added to it this year. The four-cycle 
line comprises the following sizes: 10-12-horse- 
power, 2-cylinder; 20-24-horsepower, 4-cylinder ; 
a new 6-cylinder, 35-horsepower, called the Gray 
Ideal; a 4-cylinder, 30-horsepower, and a new 
40-50-horsepower, 6-cylinder, which the Gray 
Company calls an engine of minute refinement. 
These engines are all equipped with reverse gear 
mounted on base'‘enclosed gearing, rear starters 
on the larger sizes, and have magnetos mounted 
on base. It is a particularly complete line. 


A New 125-H. P. High-Speed “Speedway” 
Engine 

The Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. 
L. Seabury & Co., Con., Morris Heights, N. Y. 
builders of the well-known “Speedway” marine 
gasolene engines, are putting on the market a 
new model high-speed motor for use in runabouts 
and express cruisers, introducing the latest and 
best features in marine engine design. 

It is a six-cylinder model, 534 inches bore and 
7 inches stroke, developing 125 brake-horsepower 
at 1,2Co revolutions per minute, and weighs 1,800 
pounds. It is of the enclosed type, giving a noise- 
less, compact and smooth running unit. 

The cylinders are “L” head, cast in pairs, with 
integral heads and jackets. Screwed caps fit 
ever each valve in the cylinders. A plate is fitted 
over each four valves on each pair of cylinders, 
forming a water-jacket over the valve caps, thus 
making the space oyer the valve caps a part of 
the cylinder water circulation. This assures an 
even temperature and prevents all hot spots on 
the top of the cylinders. 

The cam shaft and gear are housed in the 
frame. The gears are located at the after end of 
the engine, with bearings on each side to insure 
smooth running. An auxiliary shaft gear drives 
lubricating pump on the after side and water 


means of copper tubes to wrist pins. 


By this 


means all bearings are kept supplied with a flooj 


of clean oil under 25 pounds pressure. 


The en! 


gine is started by an electric starting system. The 
starting motor is geared to the flywheel, and the 
generator is driven by the auxiliary shaft. 
A Severe Test of an Evinrude Motor 

An unusually severe test for an outboard moto 
was made recently when a small boat made the 
trip from New York to Boston, driven the entir 
distance by an Evinrude 2-horsepower detachabk 


motor. 


The boat in which the trip was made wa 


a 12-foot open dinghy with a beam of 4 feet 3 
inches, and her crew consisted of Capt. T. F. Day, 


Oakley Fisher and Hans Mikkelsen. 


The cours 


was from the Battery, New York, up the Eas 
River, through the Sound and Cape Cod Canal 
and along the coast to the finish off the Bostop 
Yacht Club, a total distance of 233 nautical mile 
The actual running time consumed in the trip wa 
52 hours and 47 minutes, or at an average sped 
of 4.58 nautical or 5.27 statute miles per how. 
Good weather was met all the way and there wer 


no unnecessary delays. 


Aloha Oe, a Sterling 31-Foot Cruiser 


A new Western Sterling powered boat is thy 
cruiser Aloha Oe, owned by William Musser, «i 


Iowa City, Ia. 


She is one of the 31-foot modified 


V-bottom stock models turned out by the & 
Louis Yacht & Boat Company. Aloha Oc is 4 
feet long by 8 feet 3 inches beam, and draws: 


feet. 


The interior is divided into two separate 


cabins with sleeping accommodations for six pe 


ple. 


also contained in the cabin. 
ticularly. attractive and commodious. 
The power plant of Mr. 


Leech Lake, Minnesota. 


A well-arranged galley and a lavatory ar 


The cockpit is par 


Musser’s new crali 
consists of the universal favorite, the 20-35-hors. 
power Sterling, a compact and simple little mr 
chine of four cylinders, 4% inches x 5% inche! 
bore and stroke, possessing a great amount 0 
efficiency and absolute reliability. 
is equipped with electric starting and lighting sys 
tem, which forms a big factor in the comfort aml 
convenience of motor craft nowadays. 

The owner plans to use his new cruiser 0 


The engine 


The boat has a speed ol 


11 miles per hour, and, all in all, is one of th 
most complete and attractive small cruisers in tht 


Middle West. 





Chelsea Yacht Wheel Clock, especially 


suite 


for 


home, 


office or club use. 


Striking ship’s bells clocks may also 


be 


had 
cases. 


in 


round, 


plain or elaborate 


‘center of the hollow crankshaft. 
_ shaft the oil is then carried through holes in the 


pump, generator and magneto on the forward 
side. The crankshaft is generous in size, and is 
of the hollow type. The flywheel is flanged to 
the forward end and enclosed by a special casing. 

The pressure oiling system is the result of years 
of experience and study. Lubrication is a com- 
mon trouble in marine motors, and its importance 
is too often overlooked. This system is fool- 
proof, economical, does not need minor adjust- 
ments, requires little attention and assures per- 
fect lubrication to every part of the motor. This 
question is important in this class of motor, as all 
the moving parts are enclosed. Oil is taken from 
the pump beneath the clutch, and after passing 
through a strainer is delivered by means of a 
gear pump to the center of each main bearing; 
a circular groove, cut in the main bearing, makes 
constant connection to a radial hole drilled to the 
From the crank- 


crank webs to crank-pin bearings and finally by 
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Aloha Oe, owned by Mr. Musser of Iowa City, and pow- 


ered with a 20-35 H. P. Sterling 
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Leading features planned for the November issues of E 
7 ollier’s |; 
- = THE NATIONAL WEEKLY = 
chal HELD TO ANSWER | PETER CLARK MACFARLANE = 
iene. sn onan = 
sn sinesaneatiaiaiai once = 
: mamnu ian = 
: umes AND THE MA wise Es 
wii cs nes cule ane = 
These are only .o few: Noweenber: fuubliussoveielieieaiiaaata = 
will have the usual Collier’s timeliness, variety, and completeness. ae 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 








WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 








LET US FIGURE ON YOUR NEW YACHT. 


We build yachts complete and there is no divided re- 
sponsibility. Our 20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is considered one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at priccs that cannot be equaled 
when construction and finish are taken into consideration. 

N. ¥. YACHT LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 
Morris Heights, New York 








SAFETY FIRST 


TOPPAN :" BOATS 


Special Wide Stern for Out Board Motors $50 
Write us your wants Catalog 


TOPPAN CO., 37 Haverhill St., BOSTON 








1909--1915 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 
SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE BASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly. at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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OUTING 
ADVENTURE 
LIBRARY 


CASTAWAYS AND 
CRUSOES 


is a book of real happenings to real men. If 


SOY SO a Poa es a 


~ are the person who has been asking for a 
k of realsea adventures,— a sort of Robin- 
son Crusoe for grown-ups,—here you are. 
And every line is true, whether on 
or among savages on the Labrador coast. 

his is the second of a series of great stories 
of adventure. Bookstores or direct, $1.00 
Postage, 10 cents. Catalogue free. 


Outing Pub.Co., 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 


My First Voyage 
(Continued from page 192) 
“O, Johnny’s gone—what shall I do? 
A-way you, Hee-lo; 
Johnny’s gone, so I’ll go too, 
John’s gone to Hilo. 
O, Johnny’s gone for evermore, 
A-way-you, Cal-la-o; 
I’ll never see my John no more, 
John’s gone to Callao.” 

We all joined in and got our backs on it 
in the chorus between every line. But the 
sail was full of wind, the scores of the rope 
were filled with snow, my hands were numb 
with the cold, and I’m afraid I was not 
of much assistance. 

As we were reefing the mainsail, the big 
schooner yacht Coronet, which the year be- 
fore had won the race from Sandy Hook 
to Queenstown, against the Dauntless, 
passed inshore of us, carrying full sail, 
and running off like a scared cat. She was 
bound out around the Horn to ’Frisco, on 
the first leg of a voyage round the world, 
and had cleared the same day we had. We 
soon lost sight of her in the snow. 

It kept blowing harder as the afternoon 
advanced, though it was a fair wind, and 
the sea was still smooth under the Jersey 
beach. As our course was about S.E. by S., 
we were working off shore rapidly, and the 
captain carried on while he could. During 
the afternoon we passed the little brig Star- 
light, hove to, and taking a pilot from one 
of the pilot boats cruising to the southward, 
there being no steam pilot boats at New 
York Harbor then, as now. She was deeply 
loaded with sugar from Demerara, and was 
under short sail, beating up against it. 
As Captain Morton was acquainted with 
her captain, he waved to him as we passed 
her so close aboard that we could see her 
crew in oilskins standing on the break of 
the poop to keep out the water, happy at 
the prospect of getting in that night. It 
was the last thing we were to see for many 
days, and was, in a way, our last connection 
with the land and home, the Highlands hav- 
ing been shut out for some time. A twinge 
of homesickness swept me as I saw her 
yards swing and her sails fill and she gath- 
ered way, headed for New York. A terri- 
ble sense of loneliness settled down as I 
realized that we were now alone on the 
Atlantic, with night coming on, and a gale 
making up—the little schooner seemed so 
small and insecure, and so much depended 
on the efforts and ability of her crew. 

The feeling passed, however, as we 
were kept busy about the deck, and by sup- 
per time had everything fast and snugged 
down. Just before we went below for that 
meal, watches were chosen, and I was placed 
in the starboard, or captain’s watch, with 
Charley and Cox, Gus and Peter being in 
the mate’s watch. Not carrying a second 
mate, the Captain took charge of our watch, 
but he only stood it in bad weather, in fair 
weather leaving the deck in charge of the 
West Indian, Cox, who had been with him 
before, and was a good sailor. 


As we worked off shore the sea began 
make up fast, and the Hattie Weston gq 
had the corkscrew motion that comes wi 
a quartering sea, though as yet no wat 
was coming on deck. As we were calk 
below for supper, it was about all I coy 
do to get the mess kid and pot of tea belo 
for the boys. The smell of the fried hag 
and the stale air of the foc’s’le got to me; 
soon as I was below, and in spite of the boy 
urging me to eat, I crawled into my berj 
and pulled the blanket over me, trying 4 
stave off the inevitable. 

The men were given a chance to smok 
and get their dunnage stowed away befor! 
the first watch was set at eight o'clock, anj 
when the summons came at eight bells fy 
the starboard watch, I manfully tried 
keep on the job. The wind had increase( 
likewise the motion of the ship, and sea 
were curling aboard amidships now anf 
then as she yawed on the long quartering 
combers. Even the fresh air of the deck 
didn’t revive me, and I crouched in the le 
of the galley, sick and miserable. 

As the watch was being changed and al 
hands were up, the Captain decided to stow 
the mainsail. It was all I could do to hang 
on and keep my footing, and seeing that! 
was absolutely of no use on deck and coull 
not yet take my trick at the wheel, | wa 
told to “stick my finger down my throat ani 
get it up, and then go below.” I followed 
directions literally, turned in “all standing’ 
that is with my clothes on, and was jug 
conscious of the watch on deck getting if 
the jib as I dozed off. I heard the watt 
changed at midnight, and, as the motion oi 
the vessel became quicker and more violent 
I could hear the water sousing over the 
bows and swashing aft along the deck 
Presently I was aware of being very coll 
and wet, and found that my mattress wa 
soaked along the inside edge, where tlt 
water had found its way below. I was to 
sick and miserable to do anything about i 
however, and there I lay and shivered until 
I heard the foc’s’le slide pushed back ant 
a hoarse voice sing out, “Eight bells, below 
there. Turn out the starboard watch.” 

(To be continued) 


A Fishing and Shooting Cruise 
to the Chesapeake 
(Continued from page 189) 


he’d never been as cold off the Horn ina 
overloaded coal carrier with the deck 
awash as in that sink box, and that whe 
he got his first shot at a flock of broadbil 
that settled over -the decoys he was shakin 
so he couldn’t hold his gun still. 

It seemed good that night, with the nor 
wester still piping outside, to get back ff 
the Wayfarer’s snug cabin with the Ship 
mate red hot and sending out a cheerit 
glow while the odor of the “Chief’s” ht 
ter’s stew pervaded the ‘tween decks. if 
addition to being a bum engineer t 
“Chief” was also quite a chef. 
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‘gan WE But this is the story of a cruise, not of a 
0 So@M™nting expedition, so we must go back on 
‘S Wi, course again. We hung around the 
Wate isquehanna Flats and Sassafras River, on 
call. Eastern Shore, for several days, getting 
COU ir bags (though we didn’t get a canvas- 
below.ck) ; and when the next Saturday came 
1 hadi piped all hands on the anchor and, say- 
me aie good by to our bayman, “let her go’ 
€ boy uthward. Following the Eastern shore 
bert ith a moderate westerly kicking up a cross 
ing te, we kept on past Poole’s Island and 
olchester Beach and then swung across 
















smok# Sandy Point and the mouth of the Sev- 
befor. We arrived there about noon; but the 
k, ani ternoon being too pretty to waste ashore, 
lls foe kept on to Thomas Point, where our 


ied tM. yman had told us we would get good 


eased o.:t fishing, if it wasn’t too late in the 
1 seaear, The Chesapeake trout is the same as 


y anihir weak fish of the North Atlantic coast. 
tering@@\e had laid in a choice lot of blood worms 
def bait in anticipation, and, letting go the 
he lelMook off Thomas Point about 2 o’clock, we 

gged up our tackle, got into the dink, 
nd alilind, with the deep-water sailor at the oars, 
) SLOW ¢ rowed circles around that skeleton light, 


hang olling until “Mack” raised blisters on both 
that ands. We got the fish, however, though 
couli@hey did not run as large as we should have 
| WaHMked, three pounds being about the largest 
t ane landed. As darkness came on, we re- 
Owelfctantly pulled back, aboard, weighed, and, 













ling MM ith our searchlight going to find the buoys, 
) “Se ran in four miles to the mouth of South 


ng “River, where we anchored in a quiet little 
Valve nearly landlocked, and slept the sleep 
on Oat only comes with a body tired in the 
olentut-of-doors. We had added another 50 
t thMhiles to Southing this day. 
ar Crossing over into Eastern Bay and the 
~ Bi\ ve River early the next morning, for 
Lt iother week we stayed in this vicin- 
wr getting some good shooting from a 
ot i lind and sink box owned by an ancient 
uni ste™man, who, for a consideration, let 
mm fF have the use of them, and taking some 
‘elo Se bass up in Kent Island Narrows, 
here the tide runs through a narrow 









h. rait between Kent Island and the main- 
hnd as swiftly as it does at- Plum Gut. 

| And the oysters! We had them fresh 

S€ Brom the bottom of the Chesapeake twice 





day, such oysters as you have never eaten 
efore. As “Val” remarked, “If I stayed 
ere another week I’d be a shellback for 
ir,” to which the deep-water sailor 7 
le retort courteous replied, ““No, Val; 
ould take more: than oysters to wale: a 
lor out of you.’ 

As we got our hook for the last time be- 
ire turning our nose northward toward 
der weather and winter quarters, the 
cep-water sailor broke into the homeward- 
und chanty, “Yo-ho, my lads, we're 
und for home, For the Maryland girls 
ley won't let us alone,” as we manned the 
itle windlass forward. But the skipper 
nickly shut it off with, “Aw, cut it ~~ 
it you? What’s the good o’ rubbin’ 

I wish we were going to keep on be 
lorida.” 











in all 





























The Inland Lakes Regatta 


(Continued from page 194) 


Association will be merged with the Inland 
Lake Yachting Association, as the result 
of a proposal initiated in the Northwestern 
and enthusiastically endorsed in the Inland 
at their annual meetings. Commodore 
Schmidt was instructed by the Northwest- 
ern to name a committee to co-operate with 
the Inland’s executive committee in complet- 
ing the union. The Inland gave full power 
to act to its executive committee and the 
directors, Commodore Pelouze, C. W. Hol- 
lister and Earle Savage. The consolidation 
will mean a greater, stronger I. L. Y. A., 
with its regattas held two years out of every 
three at Oshkosh on Lake Winnebago. 

An important action was introduced to- 
ward recognizing a new type of yacht in 
Inland regattas. The new boat is to com- 
bine racing qualities with absolute safety, 
greater durability and economy, and to be 
suitable for pleasure sailing, without lessen- 


ing the number of sails. To make the racing 
more even they will be of one design. Such 


a yacht, it is felt, will do much to establish 
yachting more firmly than ever in popular 
favor. The idea was warmly received at 
the dinner given by Commodore Schmidt to 
sixty prominent yachtsmen of the Middle 
West and at the Inland Association’s annual 
meeting. 

Official judges for the 1915 regattas were 
Viee-Commodore E. A. Rosing and Charles 
H. Burras, Chicago Y. C., and R. A. Hol- 
lister, Oshkosh Y. C., with the scorer, Wal- 
lace Meyer, also serving as judge in the ab- 
sence of either Messrs. Rosing or Burras. 
J. T. O’Brien, Oshkosh Y. C., acted as 
starter, with Ward Ream, New York, and 
W. C. Bouck and A. L. Schwalm, Oshkosh 
Y. C., as timers. 


¥% Thomas Clapham 
(Continued from page 199) 


Thomas Clapham was an interesting man, 
with the interest of a well-stored mind; 
he was an original man, full of the origin- 
ality that looked into the future; he was a 
simple man, strong in the simplicity of great 
men. But, after all, it may be that the best 
and noblest thing in his life was that during 
almost fifty years spent. with a woman of 
rare charm and intellectuality, throughout 
the vicissitudes of time and fortune, he had 
held“iindimmed the love and admiration of 
his dear wife; and at the last from her fond 
arms encircling his tired body, the great 
soul sziled out upon that sea whose shores 
we know not. 





° d Detachable M 
Evinru € rowsoat MOtor 
Attaches to any rowboat or dinghy in less than one minute. 
Exclusive features: Built-in Reversible Magneto, Maxim 
Silencer, Compensating Spring Shock Absorbing Device. 
Write for booklet and prices. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
21 Evinrude Block MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rowboat Motors in the World. 








The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE, 1645 


wo af are = = 
a 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 














WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


Special Ph by My Yacht sails 
all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Left: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 








FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economica 

ia) sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 78 i. P. P. 
Send for booklet newins Sena reasons why you 

should buy the Frisbie 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 











Marine Hardware and Supplies 
FOR 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices ' 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 











3 v Gasolene 
to ? 
150 


Worse Power Sut (Catt Sonim, Kerosene 


Let Us Send You “The Buffalo Book” 
Buffalo Gasolene Engine Co., 1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 











DO YOU OWN A BOAT? 


Herbert L. Stone, Editor of 

“Yachting” and other prac- 
tical yachtsmen tell you how 
to get the most out of your 
hobby in the 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


The Motor Boat. The Yachtsman’s 
Handbook. The Gasoline Motor.  Navi- 
— for the Amateur. Ice Boating. 
he Auxiliary Yacht. 





Catalog describi 
door HANDBOO 


At your‘dealer or direct, Seventy: Cents, postage five cents extra. 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 


thirty-eight other out- 
S free on request. 























THE ENGINE REFINEMEN 
finest boats that float 
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Engine Room of Mr. Roy A. Rainey’s Express Cruiser 


“CONEJO.” The Power Plant Consists Of Two 
Eight Cylinder 634” x 9’ STERLINGS. The. Yacht 
is 91’ x 10’ 10’ and Makes 33 Miles Per Hour. 


Engines Of Refinement for 
Express Cruisers 


DON’T PUT A TRUCK HORSE ON THE RACE TRACK 
DON’T USE A HEAVY DUTY ENGINE FOR SPEED 


The popular express cruiser of today is no mere vogue. 
It is here to stay. It requires an engine built expressly 
for this service—a heavy duty speed engine. The 
Sterling Engine Company manufacture such an engine. 
It is the last word in marine gasoline engine design and 
construction. Manganese bronze upper base of special 
‘““A”’ frame construction, insuring great strength. 
Bosch two spark duplex ignition. Enclosed valves and 
enclosed flywheel, insuring quietness of operation. 
Positive lubrication. Tungsten steel valves. Electric 
Starter and Generator Included in Regular Equipment. 


NOTE CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING RATINGS 
(CONSERVATIVE) OF THE STERLING MODEL F. 


Model No. Cyl. Bore Stroke 600 R.P.M. 1,000 R.P.M1,500 R.P.M Weight 
F 8 5%” 6%” 95H.P. 150 H.P. 200 H.P. 2,150 lbs. 


F 8 6%” 9” 160 H.P. 300 H.P. 5,000 Ibs. 








IF THIS MODEL IS NOT SUITED TO YOUR REQUIRE. 
MENTS WE HAVE THE ENGINE THAT IS. WEST, EAST, 
SOUTH, NORTH—THERE IS A STERLING FOR EVERY 
SIZE AND TYPE OF BOAT. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1258 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Marine Hardware of Proved Worth 


The pride you take in your boat should extend to its hardware 
fittings. Insist on getting the best—ask for gy marine hardware, 
Attractive appearance and sterling quality are combined in tt 
anchors, steering wheels, deck plates, pumps, rowlocks, compasses, 
boat nails, chains, port lights and all other articles of marine hardware 


Auto Boat Steerers 


Strong and easy to operate. The 
steering post is made of heavy brass 
and is inside the outer tubing—a feature 
which insures safety and convenience. Spark. 
and throttle controls are incorporated in the 
teerers, both controlling levers being conveni- 
ently placed inside the wheel. Furnished with 
Rack and Pinion; with Drum as per illus- 
tration; with Drum and direct S. & T. 
Controls; also two styles of Bridge 
and Deck Steerers. Grooved 
Drum is optional on all 
Drum Steerers. 













































Ask your dealer. Write 
for descriptive ~*~ .. 
ature. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 
10 SO. MAIN STREET MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 


Manafacturers of the Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 

























































complete new line of 
dynamos is being 
furnished for marine 
| lighting work, and the 
various component 
parts have been im- 
proved, making them 
more compact and 
serviceable. 

The APELCO Systems 
are furnished in three 
different sizes, known 
ot eee B-1, B-2 and 












































APELCO B-2 Motorboat Electric Lighting System- 


APELCO STARTING UNITS, suitable for certain 
motors, can be supplied. If writing for information, 
send with your letter bore and stroke, h.p., r.p.m. and number of 
cylinders of motor for which starting unit is intended. 


THE APPLE ELECTRIC COMPANY |) om 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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THE WHILEAWAY, A 177-FOOT STEAM YACHT, BUILT FOR MR, HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY FROM DESIGNS BY COX & STEVENS, 


WIDE, SQUARE WINDOWS 


Making Port at the End of 
Another Voyage 


Well, we have worked through another 
ong traverse and brought the old packet 
afely into port again, completing one more 
welve months’ voyage. It is customary at 
uch times to look back over the year to see 
vhat it has done for all hands and for the 
port that binds us together and that we love 
so well. So let’s get all hands aft to see how 
he manifest checks up, and clear the hold 
»f dunnage before we clear for another 
rip. 

Probably no year in the memory of man 
las been as momentous as 1915, and, while 
ve do not want to speed the flight of time, 
ve don’t think there will be many that will 
feel a pang at waving good-bye to I915 
from the pierhead. Wreck and ruin and 
iational hatreds have held sway over prac- 
ically all of Europe, with new nations con- 
tantly being embroiled, while the toll of 
nnocent and non-combatant lives has been 
vast all understanding in this year of grace 
gi5. As if ordinary usages and weapons 
»f warfare were not bad enough, the bel- 
igerents have had to resort to the sinking 
f unarmed and neutral ships, the murder 
»9f women, children and non-combatants, 
he use of poisonous gases, vitriol bombs 
and the like. Every man hopes the coming 
‘ear will see the end of such barbarous 
ractices and race hatred, not only for the 
resent but for all time. 

What has been Europe’s loss is, in a busi- 
less sense, turning to our advantage, though 
every true American will hate to buy pros- 
erity at such a price. Even before the im- 
)rovement of business conditions, the sport 
ve all love suffered less in this country 
than almost any other thing, and the year 
just past has been a particularly active one 
n yachting. Next year, however, promises to 
be a banner season on the water, and never 
n our memory have so many new boats 





WITH HER SPACIOUS DECK, 


AND STRAIGHT SHEER, SHE SHOWS THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOUSEBOAT IDEA, 


YET SHE HAS A SPEED OF OVER 2I MILES PER HOUR 


been ordered at this date and contracts let, 
or so many plans laid as for 1916. Most of 
the yacht designers have signed up orders, 
while a great many yacht building plants 
are already filled to their capacity. 
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While probably we will not see an Amer- 
ica’s Cup Race, unless the war should end 
speedily, which now seems improbable, 
there is going to be a lot doing in the way 
of interesting racing events. Among these 
may be mentioned a challenge from the 
Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen for the Man- 
hasset Cup, at least three, and possibly 
four, boats coming down to the Sound to 
attempt to take,this historic trophy from 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 

The horizon up to windward is clearing 
and gives promise of the best of times 
ashore and afloat, and everyone that loves 
the heave of a deck beneath his feet and 
to whom the smell of the breeze off the sea 
is as invigorating as a “mug-up” in the 
morning watch, should tail on to the fall 
and help sweat up all ‘round to make this 
early promise come true. So here’s looking 
to 1916; may its promise come true! 


Don’t Forget to Sign On 


All you who have served your time and 
get your discharge this month want to see 
that you “sign on” again for another voy- 
age. We need all hands to help run the 
ship, and a big crew always makes things 
easier, both forward and aft. You will get 
a notice if your time is.up, and don’t let it 
get lost in your dunnage, but fill up the 
application blank and send in to the ship- 
ping master at, once. : 


A Special Yacht Development Series 


This issue is devoted largely to the de- 
velopment of the larger type of pdwer 
yachts, as it is in this particular branch of 
yacht building that great strides and changes 
have been made in the past few years. 
This development of the boat and marine 
engine should be of particular interest to 
all of our readers, whether they own a big 
yacht or a small one, as it tells graphically 
the wonderful advance in yacht design, con- 
struction, and engine building. 





hy not send YACHTING for a year to your “main-sheet” man. It will make the kind of a Christmas gift 
he’d appreciate. A gift card is sent to recipient with the compliments of the season from you. 
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